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FRANCIS MASON, D.D. 


THE readers of the “ Magazine” have, doubtless, read with interest the recent letters 
of Dr. Mason on the tribes of Upper Burmah and their languages. One of the first 
things he did on reaching Burmah, in 1830, was to take the work of the newly opened 
station at Tavoy from the dying hand of Boardman. After many years of varied and 
useful labor in that province, he was permitted, when, in 1853, the British authorities took 
possession of the district of ‘Toungoo, to plant a new station there. And he had a strong 
desire, before he should be called home, to lay the foundations of a mission among the 
Ka Khyens of Upper Burmah. He also contemplated a trip from the western border 
of China to Canton and Hong Kong, with a view of finding the home of the Karen 
tribes. 

But these plans have been suddenly cut short by death. He had visited Bhamo ; but, 
failing to get permission to live there, he went to Mandelay, to obtain the royal authority 
to live and work in that town. The king received him very kindly, though he did not 
give the permit to reside in Bhamo. Permission was given him, however, to reside at 
the capital ; and the king was ready to charge himself with the necessary buildings, as 
well as with the support of Dr. Mason and wife. This arrangement was accepted, for 
the time, as the best way of beginning Christian work, under the protection of the King 
of Burmah. Having entered into a contract with the East India Government to bring 
out a new edition of one of his books on Burmah, he set out on a journey to Calcutta 
for that purpose, but was arrested at Rangoon by the disease which terminated in his 
death March 3, 1874, in the 75th year of his age. 

Dr. Mason was born in the city of York, England, April 2, 1799. His grandfather, 
Francis Mason, was a Baptist preacher in Yorkshire ; and his father, Thomas Mason, 
seems to have preached to the same congregation, though he took much interest in 
political affairs, and was somewhat extensively known as an agitator for parliamentary 
reform. Young Mason studied reading, writing, and arithmetic in the parish school ; 
but when he had’ gone as far as the “rule of three,” and learned the names of the 


parts of speech in grammar, he left school to aid his father at the trade of a shoemaker. 
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While thus engaged, he discovered a work on geography, which contained a sketch of 
astronomy, and which interested him in the question of the size and distances of the 
heavenly bodies. Immediately he was seized with a thirst for mathematics ; and, under 
the tuition of a retired naval officer, he was enabled to take a pretty thorough course in 
algebra, geometry, trigomometry, astronomy, &c. He had also read the leading classical 
English authors, — Shakspeare, Dryden, Pope, and others, — and may be said to have 
acquired a tolerable education, when, in 1818, he resolved to come to the United States, 
He landed in Philadelphia, where he appears to have remained only a little time. He 
Went through Pittsburg to Cincinnati, and thence to St. Louis, working at his trade, 
and adding to his knowledge of men as well as of books. Having passed down the 
river to New Orleans, after a short stay in that city, he sailed for Boston, where he 
arrived in the spring of 1824, and soon after went to Randolph to work at his trade. 

While residing in Randolph, in 1825, he boarded in the family of Rev. Benjamin 
Putnam, who exercised a strong and wholesome influence over him. In December, 
1825, he was married to Miss Lucinda Gill, the daughter of Deacon Gill of Canton, to 
which place he removed soon after his marriage. His wife was a Christian, and a mem- 
ber of the church ; and he refers to her as the instrument of his conversion. The 
Christian associations into which he was thus brought, the gentle influence of his wife, 
the wise persuasion of Christian friends, and the reading of “ Butler’s Analogy,” which 
swept away his sceptical objections to Christianity, resulted in his conversion. Soon 
after this event, he united with the church. He was licensed to preach Oct. I, 1827; 
and in November following he entered the Newton Theological Seminary. He had 
already begun the study of the Greek and Hebrew languages, by the aid of Rev. S. 
Adlam, who occasionally preached in Canton. He was known at Newton as a quick 
and thorough scholar ; and he was accustomed, in after-life, to speak in the highest terms 
of Profs. Chase and Ripley, his first real teachers. 

The story of the conversion of King Edwin, who was born in York, —a story learned 
in his boyhood,— took a firm hold of his mind, and had much to do in turning his 
thoughts to the conversion of the heathen. During his stay at Newton, his attention was 
freshly attracted to the subject ; and on the 7th of December, 1829, he received an appoint- 
ment as a missionary of the society with which he was connected, with only a brief inter- © 
mission, till the day of his death. His first wife having died in 1828, he was married to 
Miss Helen Maria Griggs, May 23, 1830, the day of his ordination in Baldwin-place 
Church ; and three days afterward he sailed, with his wife, from Boston, in company with 
Rev. Eugenio Kincaid and wife, and reached Calcutta in October following, and Maul- 
main one month later. 

The next year, 1831, he went to Tavoy, to help Mr. Boardman, reaching him only 
a short time before his death. With this station, he retained his connection about twenty- 
two years, or one-half the entire period of his missionary life. He superintended the 
work of the mission for a considerable period, conducted a seminary for the education of 
preachers and teachers, translated the Scriptures into the Sgau Karen and Pwo Karen 
dialects, and made his collections for his “ Notes on the Fauna and Flora of Burmah,” 
which was published in 1852, and for a kindred work, which was published after his return 
from a visit to this country. Mrs. H. M. Mason died at Tavoy in 1846 ; and the year 
following he was married a third time, to Mrs. E. H. Bullard, widow of Rev. Edwin 
B. Bullard, who died in Maulmain some time before. 


In 1853 Dr. Mason went to Toungoo, whither he was soon followed by Sau Quala, 
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known as “the Karen Apostle.” Dr. Mason was compelled to leave Burmah for this 
country, early in 1854 ; but through the labor of this man, who was left in charge of the 
mission, multitudes of the fierce people of the hills were converted to Christ, and 
hundreds of them were baptized and gathered into churches. When Mr. Mason returned 
to the mission, in January, 1857, there were 2,600 baptized Christians, and 35 churches 
connected with the mission. In 1863, ten years from the date of Mr. Mason’s removal 
to Toungoo, more than 6,000 converts had been baptized, and the churches numbered 
126. Rev. Daniel Whitaker visited the mission in the spring of 1855 ; and in July of 
the year following, he removed to Toungoo, with the purpose of remaining at least till the 
return.of Mr. Mason. ‘This devoted missionary returned to Maulmain soon after Dr. 
Mason’s arrival, and died there Aug. 18, 1857. 

In 1862 Mrs. Mason began to manifest that strange form of insanity which has ever 
since been so distracting to the mission at Toungoo. She pretended to have found the 
language in which God spoke to Adam, the “ God language” as she called it, in the 
embroideries of the Karen women’s dresses, in the pagodas, and other appendages of 
Bhuddist worship, and claimed that all nations have this language, and that what is needed 
only is to read it according to the key which she stated she had received. Dr. Mason 
was repeatedly admonished of the great evil of leaving his wife to propagate this mad- 
ness and folly among a people just emerged from heathenism; but he failed to see 
that any injury would result from her course. As the Executive Committee had 
failed to induce him to remove his wife from Toungoo, and as they could not consent to 
be held responsible for the preposterous things she was teaching and doing, they were 
reluctantly compelled to sever their connection with the aged and otherwise honored 
missionary. So, from April 25, 1865, till July 11, 1871, Dr. Mason was separated 
from his brethren. The separation extended to the Karen churches, large numbers of 
them adhering to Mrs. Mason, who taught them that it was their duty to hate all who 
opposed her. 

But at last the teachings of Mrs. Mason became so extravagantly puerile, setting 
forth, among other things, that Christ, in his baptism, was sprinkled with water from the 
star of Bethlehem, that Dr. Mason was compelled to take a stand, and to warn the 
people against her vagaries. Since his restoration to the Union, he has done all in his 
power to unite the separated churches of the district, and to counteract the evils of his 
wife’s extravagances. 

Dr. Mason was a man of quick apprehension and great vigor of understanding. He 
was a mathematician, a naturalist, a linguist, and a theologian. Besides his two versions 
of the Scriptures, both of which he revised subsequently to their first publication, he pre- 
pared a Pali grammar, with chrestomathy and vocabulary, and an edition, in the Pali 
language, of Kachchayano’s Grammar, besides translations from the Burmese, Pali, and 
Sanscrit. He also contributed two valuable works relating to the natural history and 
ethnology of Farther India. In 1852, he put to press the work referred to above, entitled 
“ Tenasserim ; or, Notes on the Fauna, Flora, Minerals, and Nations of British Burmah 
and Pegu ;” and, in 1860, he published another volume, entitled ‘ Burmah: its People 
and Natural Productions.” Sir J. D. Hooker says of the first of these works, “ F. 
Mason, D.D., has made the most valuable addition to the history of the fauna and 
flora of British Burmah of any man of modern times.” It may be proper to add, that 
his collections for this work began with a view to make his translation of the Karen 
Scriptures more intelligible and accurate. The publication of this book secured his 
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election as a member of the Royal Asiatic Society. He was about to put a second and 
enlarged edition of the other work to press, when he was suddenly removed from the 
scene of his earthly labors. He also wrote a memoir of his second wife, Mrs. Helen M. 
Mason, which was published in New York; a “Life of Ko-Thah-byu, the Karen 
Apostle ;” prepared a collection of Karen hymns ; and, later, published sketches of his 
own life, under the title of. “The Story of a Working Man’s Life.” 

Dr. Mason, as might be inferred from the foregoing statements, was a man of great 
industry and of no mean powers of mind. He seemed to be equally at home in abstruse 
mathematical problems, in the most difficult languages, and in the hidden secrets of 


Nature. 


And all this is the more remarkable, when it is considered that these studies, 


especially after he became a missionary, were more of the nature of recreations than of 


studies. 


He was a laborious missionary: the amount of work he did in his proper 
character was enough to fill out the measure of any life. 


Preacher, teacher, translator 


grammarian, lexicographer, tourist, and explorer, his life was of the busiest ; and the 
results will inure to the well-being of the races for whom he labored, and redound to the 


glory of God. 


HOME TRAINING FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY REV. F. T. HAZELWOOD, BANGOR, ME. 


A NEW ERA IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


WE have already come, or are fast coming, 
to a new era in foreign missionary enterprise. 
Heretofore the work has been prosecutedon a 
scale by no means commensurate with the ability 
of the disciples of Christ. Partaking, in great 
measure, of the spirit which has inspired the 
effort to accumulate large personal estates to 
the neglect of the needy and the suffering, or 
to build one’s self up financially on the ruins of 
the business of the neighbor and fellow-artisan, 
the churches of the land have concentrated 
their energies and their wealth, for the most 
part, upon themselves, to the neglect of the 
destitute. Hence the experimental knowledge, 
to which many in these days are brought, of 
the truthfulness of the proverb: “ There is 
that withholdeth more than is meet; but it 
tendeth to poverty.” But there are to-day 
some signs of change in this respect, some 
evidences that the people of God are begin- 
ning to look upon that which is primary in the 
great commission as worthy of the first atten- 
tion. Not the least hopeful sign of this 
renaissance of missions is the almost inspired 
tract of Mr. Carpenter, —“The Great Com- 
mission, and its Fulfilment by the Preacher ;” 
a tract than which it is doubtful if any thing 


more remarkable in conception, more Pauline 
in vigor of language, and more Christlike in 
spirit, has ever been given to the people since 
the days of Judson; the great gospel call of 
the age,—a call which no loyal servant of Jesus 
Christ can read without a re-examination of 
the reasons which have led him to prefer the 
home field to the foreign, either as the sphere 
for personal labor, or for the wise expenditure 
of his substance. 


THE QUESTION. 


But among the many questions, which, in 
view of this new birth of missions, are enga- 
ging the attention of the thoughtful, is, What 
may be done at home to train men for foreign 
missions ? 


THE WANT STATED. 


We shall be largely assisted in answering 
this question, if, first of all, we look at the atti- 
tude which has generally been assumed towards 
those young men who have had, during a part 
at least of their education, the life of the mis- 
sionary before them. And here we are met by 
the singular fact, that while the students in 
our theological seminaries have been brought 
into constant contact with the various phases 
of irreligious and anti-Christian philosophy 
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and speculation which prevail in nominally 
Christian lands, so that, when graduated, and 
sent forth to preach the gospel, they have been 
presumed to know something of almost every 
phase of so-called modern doubt, they yet 
have known very little of the history and spirit 
of the religious dogmas and institutions of the 
ethnic nations. Hence it has come to pass that 
men have gone from our seminaries with many 
of the crude impressions of childhood and 
early youth respecting an idolatrous people, 
believing in their heart that the idolatry of the 
heathen has sprung from no other source than 
the blackness of the quintessence of depravity, 
and has had for its object nothing less than 
downright opposition to God and the kingdom 
of his dear Son, in utter ignorance of the fact 
that these false systems of religion may have 
had their origin in an honest desire, on the part 
of a beclouded spiritual vision, to find the light, 
and may have as devotees to-day many honest 
inquirers for the way of salvation. Indeed, it 
is only recently that the Christian world has 
awakened generally to the idea that these idol- 
aters have not necessarily invented their 
systems of religion out of Satanic hostility to 
God, but because, in forsaking God, the foun- 
tain of living waters, they have been compelled, 
by the very nature of which they have been 
possessed, to hew ghem out cisterns, even 
though broken cisterns, which can hold no 
water. For man is a religious being, and as a 
religious being must have some object of wor- 
ship, some source of religious nourishment. 
But there is reason to believe that good men 
and true have gone forth to labor in heathen 
lands with no other idea of Gautama than that 
which is suggested by the lifeless stone image 
with long ears and long arms and crossed legs ; 
while, because of the force of early education, 
or the lack of knowledge, they have held as 
simply preposterous the idea that the being 
whom this image is said to represent could 
ever have uttered a virtuous sentiment, or en- 
forced a moral law in purity kindred to that of 
Moses. Hence the tendency of the early atti- 
tude of the missionary to idolatry is often like 
that of zealous defenders of the faith in this 
country, when brought face to face with some 
great religious system, like that of the Papal 
Church, for instance, of which they have little 
knowledge. Thus the great religious systems 
of the East are sometimes approached and 
attacked as in every sense the work of the 
Devil, although the course pursued by the 
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apostle Paul — when from Mars Hill, overlook- 
ing the city so full of idols and shrines and 
religious edifices, he appealed to something 
which these idolaters held in common with 
himself, saying in that masterly argument, 
“In Him — that is God — we live and move, 
and have our being, as certain of your own 
poets have said ; for we are also his offspring ” 
— might wisely be repeated by the men who 
cross the ocean to grapple with the profound 
subtleties, and to dissipate the luxuriant 
fancies, of the Asiatic religions. The trouble 
has been, that the idea has prevailed, to a large 
extent, that any man will do for a missionary, 
or is qualified for the work, if pious, and pos- 
sessed of ability, and persuaded that it is his 
duty to go to the heathen. Indeed, foreign 
missionary labor has too often been so involved 
in mere sentimentality, or a kind of pious su- 
perstition, that, while it has been thought abso- 
lutely necessary to train men thoroughly to 
meet every exigency in Christian labor in this 
country, it has not been thought at all neces- 
sary to interfere with the education of those 
who purposed to go abroad ; for somehow the 
work of the foreign missionary has seemed 
to be so peculiarly of the taking-of-your-life-in- 
your-hand stamp, that men have thoughtlessly 
left to themselves those who believed they 
were called to this work, under the impression 
that God would take care of them, and some- 
how give them all the fitness they needed. In 
this respect there has been a line of action as 
impolitic and unwise as that which would fur- 
nish a ship with sail and rudder, and chart and 
compass, for an inland sea, and yet send it forth 
upon the boundless, trackless ocean without a 
compass, and without a sail, and without a chart, 
and without a rudder. For this reason it is, 
and not because of any fault in the young men 
themselves, that, while they come forth from 
our theological seminaries well furnished with 
knowledge of the various phases of religious 
thought and life in nominally Christian coun- 
tries, they are yet permitted to be graduated, 
and are sent forth to contend with Asiatic su- 
perstition and philosophic subtleties, with very 
little knowledge of what those superstitions 
and subtleties are, and with the further disad- 
vantages of erroneous impressions, and igno- 
rance of the language. For this reason, they 
are constantly in danger, in their first ap- 
proaches, especially to the more learned classes 
of the East, of making mistakes kindred to 
those which men make in this country, when 
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attacking religious systems of which they have 
little or no knowledge. The wonder is that 
they have, under the circumstances, made so 
few mistakes ; the wonder is, that the mission- 
aries, under the circumstances, by the blessing 
of God, have been able to accomplish such a 
magnificent work as they have ; the wonder is, 
that they have been so constantly “as wise 
as serpents, and as harmless as doves.” If 
they had been less cautious, God-fearing men, 
they would not have been so successful as 
they have been. 

But what if their training for two or three 
years prior to their departure from this coun- 
try had all been in the direction of the work 
in which they were purposing to spend their 
lives! Who does not believe that their effi- 
ciency would have been increased many fold? 


NO PROVISION TO MEET THE WANT. 


But if we look to our seminaries for such 
preparation, where shall we, except in the 
rarest instances, find it? I do not remember 
to have heard, in all the course of my education 
at Newton, a single lecture or recitation in- 
tended especially for the foreign missionary. 
I make this as no invidious criticism upon the 
noble men and true who had charge of the 
curriculum. Their duty was defined ; and they 
faithfully discharged it. The trouble was, that 
there was no provision made for men who 
would go to the heathen world. Indeed, mis- 
sions have had a long infancy. Hence the 
whole course of education has been put in 
the direction in which, as Mr. Carpenter has 
shown us, have unwisely and unscripturally 
been put the energies and wealth of the dis- 
ciples of Christ. There may be, forall I know, 
even now a change for the better ; but it is 
not so very long ago that I parted with a young 
man fresh from the seminary, now in Burmah, 
who told me that he knew very little of the 
nature of the religious faith and the spirit of 
the institutions of the people among whom he 
purposed to spend his life. Still further: not 
a few of the libraries of our theological semi- 
naries are destitute of standard works treating 
of the history and topography of the countries 
whither our missionaries are sent, and of the 
character, and social habits, and religious ten- 
dencies and systems, of the people. While 
book after book, historical, polemical, exe- 
getical in character, treating of the various 
pases of religious thought in nominally Chris- 
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tian lands is placed upon the shelves, only 
now and then is one added which is of special 
value to the missionary. Sometimes the only 
literature possessed of the Asiatic religions is 
to be found in the imperfect notices of the 
encyclopedias, which often give a one-sided 
view of the subject, enforcing it with pictures 
of a hideous idol, and of the barbarities of 
idolatrous sacrifices. It is, of course, simply 
a matter of justice to say that there is a ten- 
dency to improvement in some directions. 
Especially may this be said of Newton. But 
throughout the country, in the theological in- 
stitutions of all denominations, there has been 
a strange indifference to the claims of the 
heathen world. 

Following out the lines of thought thus in- 
dicated, I think it will not be difficult to see 
the great disadvantages under which some of 
our young men have gone forth to Christian 
labor in a foreign land, — noble men and true, 
all of them, but, in the first few years of service, 
more or less needlessly fettered. 


THE AGE RIPE FOR A CHANGE. 


But this new era of missions, which is al- 
ready dawning upon us, has among its many 
characteristics this, which is by no means the 
least, — that men are beginning to look upon 
service.in a foreign field,as no more super- 
natural than service at home, and as no less de- 
pendent for success upon the labor of earnest, 
painstaking preparation; for the opinion is 

aining converts everywhere, and will continue 
4 do so, that the call for men to minister to 
the heathen is no more special than that to 
minister to their own countrymen ; and that 
they have no more warrant for expecting mi- 
raculous aid in the one case than in the other. 
Indeed, it is this more sensible, if Zess senti- 
mental view, which men are beginning to take 
of the subject, which is one of the most hopeful 
missionary signs of the times. 

In view of all this, it does seem as though 
the age was ripe for a change in the course of 
education of the young men who intend to go 
to the heathen world with the gospel, —a 
change which will recognize their distinctive 
mission, and anticipate, so far as practicable, 
the religious influences by which they are to 
be surrounded. But, to be more definite in 
statement, it may be well to notice some things 
which might be done in order to train young 
men at home for foreign missionary service. 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE, 


Early Decision. —In the first place, it should 
be the aim of all who have influence in 
this direction to induce the young men who 
are preparing for the ministry to decide, as 
early as possible in their course, the question 
of duty with respect to this branch of Christian 
labor. Too often the young men who think of 
the subject defer decision until the close of 
their connection with the seminary, not think- 
ing it necessary to decide before. But the opin- 
ion should be created, that he who is to go to 
assist in the conversion of the heathen world 
needs a special education, and not simply a 
special anointing of the Lord, and hence needs 
to have the purpose of life well matured some 
time before the close of his student career; 
for it is one of the facts of experience and of 
observation, that men, silently and almost un- 
consciously, but yet truly, learn to subordinate 
all things to the one purpose which of all 
others is chief to them. So that the man who 
early decides to labor for Christ among the 
more benighted peoples of the earth comes to 
look at every thing about him in its bearing 
upon his chosen pursuit, and learns to be 
careful not to entangle himself in any thing 
which would in the least compromise it. In 
this way, a spirit is born and nourished which, 
even in itself, is no small preparation for the 
chosen field of labor ; for to grow constantly 
toward an idea, or purpose, or pursuit, is to ful- 
fil one of the most important conditions of the 
realization of that idea, purpose, or pursuit. If 
then, we cannot estimate the influence upon 
his after-life of the early vow made by the youth- 
ful Hannibal, when, at the age of nine years, he 
swore eternal hostility to Rome, or think it 
strange that a purpose thus early formed, and 
increasing with his years, should have been one 
of the chief causes of his brilliant career, then, 
certainly, we cannot estimate the influence upon 
his after-life of the vow by which a man in 
youth lays himself upon the altar of missionary 
service, or wonder that a purpose thus early 
matured should be one of the most important 
secrets of his success. 


Special Department of Instruction. — In the 
second place there is good reason to believe 
that a new department is needed, and should 
at once be created, in our theological schools, 
the objects of which should be this special 
education. 


At the head of this department 
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should be a professor able to give to the 
young men under him some discipline, at least 
in the rudiments of the languages of the sev- 
eral peoples to whom they were expecting to 
be sent. For, even though it might not be pos- 
sible to acquire any thing like an approach to 
thoroughness in this direction, yet an acquaint- 
ance with some of the more general features 
of the languages of the East would be no 
small gain to the missionary in the very begin- 
ning of his residence in a foreign land. But 
to this there should be added a course of 
study in the geography and history of the 
countries whither the missionaries were going, 
and the manners and customs, and social life, 
and religious institutions, of the people. It is 
said, that, before the Franco-Prussian war, 
emissaries were sent forth by the crafty Bis- 
marck, into the territory of the French, to 
obtain information respecting the military re- 
sources and fortifications of the country, and to 
prepare maps of the topography of that region, 
and accurate plans of all the means of ingress 
and of egress ; so that, to a large extent, the 
battles were fought and won long before the 
Prussian troops crossed the Rhine. It is with 
a wisdom no less marked than this that we 
should plan the great moral and religious cam- 
paigns of the missionary enterprise. There 
should be some such masterly comprehension 
of the territory and religious resources of the 
heathen world,—some department in which 
men may be brought face to face with facts, as 
well as with sentiment. In some such way as 
this, it would be possible to train the young 
men with special reference to the peculiar 
work before them. Such a professorship, it is 
believed, the times demand, and will still more 
imperatively demand as we enter further upon 
this new era of missions. 

So far as the pecuniary expense of the es- 
tablishment of such a department is concerned, 
it certainly can be said, that, as a matter of 
economy of time and resources, the Missiona- 
ry Union can afford to have at least one such 
department in this country. But, aside from 
this, there is no more golden opportunity, for 
a man who has the means, to perpetuate his 
influence in the spread of the gospel, than by 
creating and endowing at Newton, or else- 
where, such a professorship. Still further: so 
far as the means of information are concerned 
by which to make such a department a suc- 
cess, it may be said, that the remarkable ac- 
tivity of the mind in this direction of research 
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and criticism has furnished Christian lands 
with the most abundant facilities. 


MATERIALS FOR THE SPECIAL TRAINING. 


Indeed, it seems as though God had set the 
mind of the age at work in the direction of 
Oriental study in order to bring every possible 
means of information to hand for this very 
purpose. It is a remarkable fact, as Max 
Miiller has said, that, “during the last fifty 
years, the accumulation of new and authentic 
materials for the study of the religions of the 
world has been most extraordinary.” But 
during this time Christian scholars have not 
made so much use of them as have the ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ. But this marked 
activity of anti-Christian thought in Oriental 
research has unquestionably been the means 
by which God has forced a recognition of the 
subject upon his churches. Who can doubt, 
then, that the wonderful and providential pres- 
ervation of the Vedas and the Zend Avesta 
and the Pitakas has a direct bearing upon the 
education of the men who are to go among 
the heathen? as Paul, while waiting for Silas 
and Timotheus ‘to come to him from Berea, 
walked the streets of Athens, reading the in- 
scriptions upon the altars, and finding agree- 
ment in something so essential, that agreement 
in every thing else logically followed, — Paul, of 
all the apostles the best fitted to labor among 
the Gentiles by his Hellenic culture, and 
‘knowledge of Grecian traditions and supersti- 
tions. For to ascertain when and where and 
how, in religious faith and practice, the depar- 
ture was made from the true to the false, and 
to make errorists see it, is to be unquestiona- 
bly one of the great victories of the Christian 
scholarship of the future. So far, then, as the 
materials for making this department a power 
are concerned, the age in which we live is very 
rich. Yea, the fulness of time seems to have 
come for the training of a class of young men 
in the history and character and tendencies 
and philosophy. of the civilizations and reli- 
gions of the Asiatic people so thoroughly, that 
they will enter upon their chosen work with 
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even greater success than the marked success 
which has already attended such labor. 


BY WHOM PROVIDED. 


And in this connection it is pleasant to bear 
witness to the fact, that, for this state of things, we 
are in no small measure indebted to the patient 
labor of men, who themselves went forth to the 
foreign field under great disadvantage, and learned 
many things by sad experience. 

Prof. W. D. Whitney of Yale College, secreta- 
ry of the American Oriental Society, speaking of 
the missionaries, says, ‘‘ There would hardly be an 
occasion for an American Oriental Society at all, 
but for them, so few are there in this country who 
are devoted to Oriental studies. . . . The students 
of ancient languages and literature well know what 
are their obligations to these devoted men. Re- 
ligion, commerce, and scientific zeal are the three 
instrumentalities now rivalling one another in 
bringing new regions and peoples to light, and in 
uncovering the long-buried remains of others, lost 
or decayed ; and of the three the first is still the 
most pervading and effective. 

“ As regards our American missionaries in par- 
ticular, I have heard the manager of one of the 
great Oriental societies abroad speak with admira- 
tion of the learning, good sense, and enterprise 
which their labors disclose, and lament that the 
men of his own people were so decidedly their 
inferiors.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF SPECIAL TRAINING. 


In conclusion, it is easy to see how such a 
department in our theological seminaries might be 
made one of the greatest forces for the conversion 
of the heathen world. In its comprehension of the 
great missionary enterprise, in its free and con- 
tinued discussion of missionary polity, in. its 
vital contact with the heathen mind by the prepara- 
tion of a literature in manuscript here at home, to 
be sent abroad and published, and scattered far 
and wide, in the jungles and at the pagodas, it 
might exert an influence for the spread of the gos- 
pel which no words could measure. Still further : 
the mere existence of such a department in a 
theological seminary would be one of the most 
potent means of calling young men to foreign 
missionary labor; while the/ enthusiasm there 
begotten would not lose its force until it had con- 
quered the whole world, 
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THE BENEFICENT EFFECT OF FOREIGN MISSIONS UPON HOME 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


BY REV. J. T. SMITH, WARWICK, R.I. 


A SURPRISING ADVANCE. 


Our home Christian work, with its visible 
results, reveals itself especially in our denomina- 
tional growth and in the organized institutions 
which combine the efforts of our churches. In all 
these respects we see a surprising advance since 
the commencement of our foreign mission work. 
The organization of this work sixty years ago was 
the era of this great advance. From this date 
it went on; and it was an advance all along the 
line. It took in, one after another, all departments 
of home Christian work. The Triennial Conven- 
tion, in its first years, took on an educational and 
a domestic mission department. It was after- 
wards compelled to simplify its work by drop- 
ping these departments, retaining, of its domestic 
department, the missions to our Indian tribes 
alone. But these enterprises, so begun, could not 
stop. Our educational institutions — from one col- 
lege, one academy, and no theological school — 
advanced with rapid strides. Soon appeared 
Columbian and Waterville Colleges, Hamilton and 
Newton Theological Schools; and these, again, 
multiplied, almost too rapidly for a healthy growth, 
into the colleges, theological schools, and acade- 
mies which we now see; while in State conven- 
tions and our broad Home Mission Society, with 
its stirring motto, “ North America for Christ,” 
our home Christian work broke forth on the right 
hand and on the left. 


ORIGIN OF THE ADVANCE, 


This great denominational advance, dating at 
the organization of our foreign mission work, 
and continuing, in a cumulative ratio, to the pres- 
ent, is not to be accounted for as a mere temporal 
coincidence. All observers of causes and effects 
in Christian activities have seen, in the circum- 
stances attending the origin of our foreign mis- 
sion work, adequate causes for a general quicken- 
ing of Christian impulses and efforts in all 
directions. There was in those circumstances 
something startling and inspiring. A new thought 
spread itself abroad in our churches. Men and 
women of marked characters, who had power 
to impress themselves upon their contemporaries, 
stood forth as representatives of this new thought, 
giving it form and expression. They had come 
into connection with the Baptist denomination in 
a way that fell precisely into line with the univer- 
sal Baptist idea, as it then lay, and as it still lies, 
in Baptist minds generally in the whole land. It 


touched the universal Baptist instinct, and kindled 
with a new enthusiasm the Baptist heart. It 
opened a new Christian enterprise equally related 
to all, appealing to the Christian sympathies, and 
calling for the prayers and Christian efforts of all. 


THE UNIFYING FORCE, 


It thus presented a new rallying-point to scattered 
local interests, and so became a unifying princi- 
ple in a denomination, which, destitute of the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical ties of unity, can have no unity 
except that of Christian faith and Christian love. 
Before and up to this time, the Baptist denomination 
in America had been kept together by a pressure 
from without. The foreign mission organization 
was the first thing that united the Baptist churches 
in Christian effort, and gave them a true-denomina- 
tional unity in the land; and from that time to 
this our foreign mission work has been the visible 
sign of our denominational unity. Around this, all 
our other denominational institutions that claim a 
national character have arranged themselves. 
They hold their anniversaries at the same time and 
place. So they have done, and so they will, with- 
out doubt, continue to do. Such an association 
cannot be prevented. They are all one family, 
of which this is the oldest, and the head. 

It was, then, by this awakening to the foreign 
mission work, wonderfully brought about by the 
divine Providence, that the Baptist denomination 
in America first came to a consciousness of its 
own existence as a Christian power. It felt these 
new Christian sympathies and impulses awakened 
within ; and it saw visible before all a common 
enterprise, demanding the united action of all. 
And, uniting in that enterprise, they saw their 
strength for other Christian work which might come 
before them. Other Christian work would be sure 
to come before them; and the same impulse to 
Christian effort which inspired them in the first, 
would urge them forward in it all. 

We thus see the unquestionably beneficent 
effect of foreign missions in originating all depart- 
ments of our home Christian work. Can we also 
see in the foreign mission work causes for like 
beneficent effects in sustaining and pushing forward 
the home work ? 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLE, 


There is one principle essential to the very 
existence of foreign missions, without which perse- 
verance therein is not possible, and which, while 
it tends to an energetic perseverance in their 
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prosecution, is the only effective principle to push 
on all branches of Christian work, the home as 
well as the foreign. That principle is disinterested 
benevolence. I trust I do not need to explain that 
I do not use this phrase in the Edwardean sense, — 
the sense in which it was bandied about in the 
old time in theological discussions in New Eng- 
land. I use it in the sense in which every mind 
commonly receives it. It is “the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes became poor, that ye, through his pov- 
erty, might be rich.” It is the spirit which seeks 
the welfare of others, with no motive of self-advan- 
tage. 

Now, in looking at this subject in the light of 
this principle, I assume two things which need no 
elaborate proof, only definite statement. 

First, that all effective Christian work, whether 

oreign or home, requires the exercise of this 
principle of disinterested benevolence. 

Secondly, — which is a corollary of the other, — 
the success of all our Christian work requires the 
cultivation in our churches, and in all Christian 
hearts, of.this very principle. And this brings 
before us 

THE PRACTICAL QUESTION. 


How is the cultivation of this principle, as an 
incentive to Christian effort and sacrifice, to be 
secured in our churches? To this question there 
is but one answer, —by its exercise. Every grace 
in the Christian character is a practical grace. 
Emphatically true’ is this of this grace. And all 
practical elements of character are strengthened 
and cultivated by exercise. Would we, then, culti- 
vate and strengthen in ourselves and in our 
churches this principle, which I think I may 
safely say is the only indispensable condition of all 
Christian work whatever, we must exercise it. To 
secure the best effects, we must exercise it in its 
purest form, with the least possible admixture of 


motives arising from self-interest or personal 
advantage. 


MEANS OF CULTURE. 


Now, where shall we find the means for the 
exercise of this principle, generally, in all our 
churches, so as to secure its universal cultivation 
as a living practical grace in Christian character ? 
We must find it in a form of Christian work 
accessible in every church and to every member, 
old, young, rich, poor, male, female. It must be a 
form of continuous Christian work, such as may 
habitually and constantly occupy attention, and so 
have a moulding influence upon the character of 
every individual engaging in it. 


WHAT SPECIFIC CHRISTIAN WORK WILL 
THESE CONDITIONS? 


MEET 


Local Work,—¥very church has its own spe- 
cial local work, demanding its sacrifices and its 


active energies. There is its church edifice to be 
kept in repair, perhaps built anew, its pastor to be 
supported, and all incidental expenses of church 
work to be met; all this, besides direct personal 
activities and influence. This must needs be 
constant, habitual, and may call into action every 
individual church-member. It may and should be 
prosecuted from the principle of pure and disin- 
terested benevolence; but must it mecessarily be? 
Here is your home and your domestic altar; 
here your children are growing up. Your best 
domestic welfare and happiness demand all this; 
the temporal and eternal welfare of your children 
demand it. And here is your property. Every 
dollar invested in this local Christian work pays 
you cent per cent as a financial measure, 
Observe, I do not say that this local church work 
may not be prosecuted without reference to any of 
these motives, which may be so vitiated with self. 
But still these are facts, and who can be expected 
to disregard them? 


Home Evangelization. —We will enlarge 
our view. We will take any department of our 
home evangelizing work. It is in different 
lines of Christian effort; but it all relates to 
our own land, our own State, or our country 
at large. Is it education, secular or Christian, 
or both combined? Is it the multiplication 
and circulation of Bibles, and of religious 
literature? Is it sending out and sustaining 
the missionary preacher, or the colportor and 
Sunday-school worker? Here, too, we have 
Christian work, in which all may and should 
engage, and which needs habitual and con- 
stant thought and action. And it is work 
which may and should call out the purest 
Christian sympathies and principles of action. 
But must it necessarily? The intelligent and 
liberal-minded patriot and philanthropist may 
find here the very best and surest methods of 
accomplishing his ends, and may engage in 
them without any admixture of motives dis- 
tinctively Christian. And no Christian pursu- 
ing this line of Christian work, with whatever 
order of Christian zeal, can forget that he is 
working for his country, making it a better 
and more desirable country to call his own, 
and the home of the children he is to leave 
behind him. I do not say that all this is mere 
self in its lowest applications; but still a 
place is afforded for the mixing of motives, 
vitiating in a greater or less degree the prin- 
ciple of pure benevolence. 


Foreign Evangelization. —We pass now 
to the foreign mission work. It rests, first, 
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upon the express command, and, secondly, 
upon the example, of the gracious and blessed 
Lord and Master of all Christians. It seeks 
the highest welfare, the salvation, of our fel- 
low-men. ‘Those whose welfare it seeks can 
return no direct reward. In seeking their 
good, you are benefiting those whom you can- 
not see, and to whom you can be under no 
indebtedness but that of love. It suggests no 
motive of action but obedience to the Lord, 
and doing good to others without hope or 
wish for any returning self-advantage. He 
who engages in it with any measure of the 
Christian spirit at all must come, in the prin- 
ciple of his action, as near to the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as is possible in any Chris- 
tian work on this earth. 
appeals alike to every Christian heart, and in 
which every individual, in whatever condition 
in life, may engage; and it is work which 
requires constant dnd habitual thought and 
action. 

Here, then, is the desideratum sought, —a 
form of Christian work accessible to and 
required of every Christian, whose perform- 
ance will directly exercise this prime grace of 
the Christian character,—a work whose suc- 
cessful performance requires that it be contin- 
ually upon the hearts of all who engage in it, 
and share in their habitual and continuous 
action, —a work, which, so performed, cannot 
help strengthening and building up a Chris- 
tian character on its only possible basis, the 
divine character of the Lord Jesus, the great 
Archetype of all personal Christian develop- 
ment. 

Now, we must observe, that while this prin- 
ciple of disinterested benevolence is the only 
principle which can inspire Christian effort 
in the foreign mission work, it is the only 
really effective principle in Christian work in all 
directions. We shall never sacrifice or labor 
with any effective energy or perseverance in 
any Christian work, until we can rise above 
self in the motives which impel us. But when 
once the Christian character becomes estab- 
lished on this basis, as is the necessary ten- 
dency of continuous and habitual interest in 
the foreign mission work, that same principle 
must necessarily act, and apply itself to all 
possible Christian effort. A Christian formed 
on such a character will see and feel the reli- 
gious needs of his own near vicinity. He will 
be the most earnest and faithful Christian in 
all local Christian work. The more this prin- 
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ciple reigns in the heart, the stronger will be 
the impulse to all home Christian work. Expel- 
ling by its presence all motives which spring 
from self, it forms a motive of infinitely greater 
power, producing higher and vastly more bene- 
ficial results. 

In the interest in foreign missions already 
developed in our churches, we can see a suffi- 
cient Cause, not only for the origin of all our 
organized home Christian work, but also for the 
success with which it has been so far prosecut- 
ed. Besides arousing us to the originating of 
these home enterprises, it has cultivated and 
strengthened the really effective motives to 
press them on to the highest results. And here, 
too, we can see our surest dependence for their 
future success: it is by the further develop- 
ment, by its continuous exercise, of this same 
principle as an element in Christian character. 
The. future must be as the past, only more 
abundant. Our marvellous denominational 
growth for the last two generations rests here 
as its main ground and cause. The active 
workers who have led the hosts of our Zion in 
all Christian enterprises have been men and 
women baptized into this spirit. Were this 
spirit diffused through the rank and file of our 
churches, it would work greater wonders than 
those it has wrought. That it is not is our 
great want, and the cause of all the embarrass- 
ments we see and feel in all our work. 


WHAT DO WE LACK? 


What do we lack as a Christian denomina- 
tion? Not numbers, surely ; no more do we 
lack culture, though this is an element which 
admits of indefinite increase; nor yet wealth, 
and the capacity to accumulate riches. We 
lack nothing essential to the largest success in 
any of these respects. What we lack is the 
spirit which forgets self, and opens the heart 
and the hand to the needs of others. All our 
work in every line is suffering for want of a 
small percentage of the means which are 
heaped up and locked up in our churches. 
Were Paul writing to us, I think he would say, 
“Therefore, as ye abound in every thing, in 
faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and in all 
diligence, see that ye abound in this grace 
also.” 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


To illustrate this point, I will quote from a 
paragraph in a recent issue of one of our 
weeklies, giving the figures expressing the 
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last year’s annual charitable contributions of 
several churches in the city of New York. 
I will not more definitely locate them, farther 
than to say they are not Baptist churches. 
The figures are as follows: one, $71,700; 
another, $60,374; another, $48,288; another, 
$57,465 ; another, $14,084; another, $37,700, 
of which, however, $5,000 was spent on the 
church ; another, $20,500, of which $7,000 was 
for “parish expenses ;” and the last closes 
the list with no less sum than $215,314, of 
which no more than $8,644 is put down for 
“parish purposes,” while $40,000 are for 
foreign and domestic missions. When, I 
will not say, such a list of Baptist churches 
can be found with such a showing, but when 
any list of Baptist churches can be found that 


seem to give on such a plan, 1 shall admit - 


that they are “ abounding in this grace also.” 


AN INFERENCE, 


Perhaps I shall be told that there is no 
number of Baptist churches anywhere in the 
broad land, or the round world, able to make 
such a showing; that Baptist churches have 
numbers, but do not have the wealth. No 
doubt this is true; and, being true, there is a 
reason for it. No fact exists without a reason, 
Why have our churches numbers, but not 
wealth? Four thousand years ago, it was 
sung, “ The Lord maketh poor, and maketh 
rich.” Perhaps that may be true even now. 
God’s purposes need money, —money that he 
intrusts to his people. If he maketh poor, 
and maketh rich, will he not be likely to send 
money to those who will send it out again for 
his purposes, and withhold it from those who 
hold for their own purposes the bulk of all 
they get? Wealth is like water upon land: 
if it flows freely, it carries fertility, and secures 
production, wherever it goes; but if choked 
up, held and accumulated in one spot, it turns 
the fruitful field into a sour, cold, miasmatic 
marsh. The wise farmer will, if he can, turn 
the water away from that spot which holds it 
to its own disadvantage and the general loss, 
and make it run where it has a free and health- 
ful flow. If God sends wealth into the coffers 
of any of his people, we may reasonably ex- 
pect it will be to such as will use it for the 
purposes of his kingdom. To make a plea 
for our want of liberality with our wealth, that 
we have not the means that some other de- 
nominations have, is just inverting God’s plan. 
“There is that increaseth, and then scatter- 
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eth:” is that what we read? No. “There 
is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” And 
so it follows, “There is that withholdeth, and 
it tendeth,” not to riches, as I fear some think, 
but “to poverty.” Jesus does not say, 
“ When it is given to you good measure, then 
do you give,” but, “ Give, and it shall be given 
to you good measure.” The widow must 
empty the last dust of meal from her barrel, 
and the last drop of oil from her cruse, to 
make a cake for God in the person of his 
prophet, before she could know that she had 
a barrel and a cruse that was not to be again 
empty. If God sees that we want treasures 
merely to lay up for ourselves upon earth, and 
if he loves and will save our souls, he will 
keep them from our grasp. 


THE PRACTICAL ISSUE. 


Our discussion brings us out to this practi- 
cal result. We need the foreign mission 
work for the prosperity and success of all our 
home Christian work. Every Christian needs 
a frequent stated contribution to foreign mis- 
sions to establish, as an active element of his 
Christian character, the principle of doing good 
to others, without any reference to personal 
benefit to himself. He needs this just as truly 
as he needs frequent stated seasons of prayer. 
The prosperity and success of our churches 
in their own local work need this ; and the 
prosperity of our State denominational work 
needs it as well. This is the very thing which 
our churches which we call feeble need. If 
the members of these churches, all, male and 
female, would enter upon a system of weekly 
contribution to foreign missions, giving no 
more than according to their ability, they 
would soon with surprise ‘see in themselves 
a degree of strength of which they had had 
no conception. Our Rhode Island State Con- 
vention Board wisely encourages in all its 
beneficiary churches stated missionary con- 
tributions. 

And for the same reasons our churches 
that are called strong need the same frequent 
stated foreign mission contributions, in rela- 
tive amount as God has prospered them. No 
church, no Christian, can afford to neglect 
these mission contributions. 

Suppose fifty Rhode Island Baptists, who 
would be personally benefited by the act 
more than any one else could possibly be, 
should next week send to the Treasurer of the 
Missionary Union their checks for five hun- 
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dred dollars each; and then suppose the 
members of our churches, who are accus- 
tomed to give occasionally to this object, were 
to enter into a system of laying aside some 
definite sum each week, anywhere from one 
cent to one dollar, according to their ability, 
inducing as many of those who are now non- 
contributors, as possible, to join them, and no 
prophet would be needed to predict the re- 
sult. By the close of the centenary year of 
the Republic, our university would see the 
million of dollars which she needs and de- 
serves, pledged, their honest share of it set 
down by the Baptists of the State; we 
should see the Treasuries of the organizations 
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for our State denominational work supplied 
with all needed funds; we should see our 
meeting-house debts discharged, new houses 
built where needed, present feeble churches 
strong, and new interests springing up to a 
vigorous life: at the same time, our hearts 
would enlarge, and our hands reach out in all 
our broad, continental missionary and Chris- 
tian work. All this would naturally spring 
from that practical exemplification, which be- 
longs to us, of the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which would flow from a course of 
Christian action at once scriptural, practicable, 
and consistent. 


INDIA PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY MRS. ADA 


SHOULD Carey and Thomas visit to-day 
the scene of their life-labors, it would seem to 


them a stranger land than when, in 1793, they 


first touched its shores. Then a letter twelve 
months old from England was new : now steam 
has brought London within thirty days of 
Calcutta; and the telegraph has reduced the 
distance to minutes. Then clumsy boats, the 
ox-cart, the palanquin, and the pony were 
the only aids to travel: now the railroads of 
India carry annually more than sixteen million 
passengers ; her sacred Ganges is ploughed by 
government steamers; while twelve thousand 
miles of wire carry messages for her people. 
Then the whole interior was sealed, and its 
roads almost impassable: now it is all open, 
and surveyors are everywhere. Then no na- 
tive thought of learning English: now it is 
hardly a barrier to an American professor 
going among the educated classes there, that he 
speaks English only, while in the counting- 
houses of every large city may be found hun- 
dreds who read the language readily. Thena 
whisper against sacred customs through the 
mission press sent a panic through India and 
England: now the re-marriage of widows, 
and the suppression of cruelties in festivals, 
with other changes more radical than the early 
missionaries dared dream, are discussed 
weekly in mative newspapers. Then it was 
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with difficulty that children could be hired to 
attend Christian schools: now stanch Hin- 
doos, contribute to the support of those 
schools. Then, if natives could be induced to 
take Christian books as a gift, the missionary 
rejoiced in his success: books are sold now. 
Then the education of women was looked 
upon with terror or utter contempt: to-day 
the education of the girls of India receives 
more attention than did that of the boys thirty 
years ago. In Calcutta eight hundred women 
are regularly taught in their zenanas by the 
ladies of the Union Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety ; and many a young Brahman secretly im- 
parts to his wife, daily, what he learns at the 
schools. Then no money could hire a re- 
spectable Hindoo to touch a dead body: now 
Brahmans practise dissection in the medical 
schools, regardless alike of ancient customs 
and disgusted gods. Then the dozen or fifty 
fathers-in-law of a Kulin Brahman quarrelled 
for the honor of supporting him: now he can 
be compelled to support his wives. It is not 
fifty years since the high-caste widow of India 
coveted the funeral-pile as the only door of es- 
cape from a fate infinitely more terrible: now, 
though at very long intervals, we hear of at- 
tempts at suttee: its condemnation is almost 
universal; while the most intelligent look back 
upon it as we upon the human sacrifices of the 
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Druids. It is not sixty years since an order 
was issued by the India Government, that 
“missionaries must not preach to natives, nor 
allow native converts to do so:” now the of- 
ficers of government vie with each other in 
praise of the work done by missions ; while the 
modern leader of the Somaj holds up the very 
missionaries at whom the edict was aimed to 
the everlasting gratitude of India. i 

And the change wrought, or working, rather, 
is greater even than these outward signs indi- 
cate. It is no mere intellectual satisfaction 
that we feel when we find Euclid, Cowper, 
Blackstone, perhaps with the skin of the 
sacred cow used in their binding, resting on 
the tables of cultivated Brahmans ; for by this 
we know that we have clasped hands with our 
Eastern cousins, that for the India of to-day 
every thing is possible. Already, in vision, we 
see, not afar off, the time when between us and 
them “there shall be no more sea.” 

What would Carey have thought, if, as he 
looked at his box of English books, in which, 
of all the natives of India, only the white ants 
seemed interested, it had been whispered to 
him that some time in the experience of a 
Kulin Brahman convert would be found pas- 
sages like these ? — : 

“At first I rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity altogether, on account of its incompre- 
hensibility and mysteriousness; but by the 
study of psychology I found that every thing 
is a mystery to us....I was very much 
struck to find that the plural form, Elohim, 
for God, is used in the Hebrew with a singular 
verb. ‘Let us create,’ and other similar pas- 
sages, struck me aswell. ... A kind friend 
presented me with a translation of Dr. Tho- 
luck’s ‘Guido and Julius.’ This book came 
to me just in time. In it I found the necessity 
of a mediator. After this I read ‘Jones on 
the Trinity,’ and ‘ The Philosophy of the Plan 
of Salvation.” These books confirmed my 
faith the more.” 

“] question,” wrote the late Mrs. Bronson, 
immediately after her return to the mission- 
field, “ whether, in any country in the world, so 
marvellous and so radical changes in the very 
foundations of the social and religious life of 
a people can be found, as have occurred among 
the Hindoo population of British India during 
the last decade.” 

Do not imagine that the change thus work- 
ing is already wrought. The old India has 
not passed away, though a new India is con- 
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testing the ground with it inch by inch. In 
city and in jungle, the present jostles against 
the past. The locomotive shrieks past vil- 
lages built in the style of centuries ago, and 
in its course startles the tiger from his lair, 
Cow-catchers make irreverent but unmistaka- 
ble suggestions to sacred bulls; and easy 
cushions, and thirty miles an hour, mar the ro- 
mance, as well as soften the hardships, of pil- 
grimage: but the bulls are sacred still, and the 
pilgrimages are made. Even now we need 
not go many miles from any of the large cities 
to find the wealthy Sudra dropping his offering 
into the brass plate of the Brahman beggar as 
reverently and humbly as though the dust of 
past centuries had never been stirred by the 
breath of the nineteenth. Kali is still mistress 
of feasts and fashions, though she has dropped 
her noose for human necks, and her govern- 
ment of thinking souls. Vishnu and Siva no 
longer preserve or destroy ; but they are them- 
selves preserved, and will be while fashion and 
form are the natural undertakers for religion, 
filling the coffin with flowers, embalming the 
corpse, and watching at its head and feet till a 
new soul shall enter the clay, and the self- 
appointed watchers shall know their work is 
done. Caste has no such hold upon the na- 
tional mind now as it had fifty years ago; but 
in India, as in America, mind is not the govern- 
ing force in polite society; and there caste, if 
not mistress, is at least first maid. 

Nevertheless everywhere in “ the unchange- 
able land” we find the footprints of change. 
This is enough for our present joy, though as 
yet they are the footprints rather of a sur- 
veyor than a resident. 

The question so much discussed — How far 
this is due to missions, and how far to the spirit 
of the nineteenth century ?— has less inter- 
est to no one than to the missionary himself. 
Believing fully that the work of missions is 
the thing Christ meant when he redeemed the 
world, and gave his last command ; that he 
holds in his hand all the forces, moral, intel- 
lectual and material, of the universe, — the mis- 
sionary claims the first right to the use of all 
these, and cares little where the credit is given. 
so the work be done. For him the Suez Canal 
was dug; for him the railroad and the tele- 
graph, the photographer’s instruments, and the 
electrical battery, were designed by God long 
before they were designed by man; for him 
all books are written; his is the cause for 
which the whole world is working to-day ex- 
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cept so far as its work is doomed to certain 
failure. 

Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the fact that 
India never did catch the spirit of the six- 
teenth, or seventeenth, or eighteenth, or any 
other century, till the present, — the century of 
missions ; that, in the introduction of nearly 
every element of progress, the missionaries of 
the cross were leaders, while “ civilization” 
stood back, tremblingly watching for conse- 
quences; that they were the first to expose 
and demand the reform of every evil which 
government has abolished ; and that to their 
steady effort and persistent right living is due 
that conversion of the East India Company 
and the English Government, without which 
none of these changes had been possible. 

Mr. Seward has well said, that “until a na- 
tional mind grasps and cherishes as a spiritual 
conviction the truth that there is one God, who 
requires from man the practice of virtue, and 
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who desires his happiness, it must ever con- 
tinue to revolve in a condition of uncertainty 
and doubt, rendering it incapable of a firm ad- 
vance in knowledge and civilization.” To this 
fact he attributes it, that with brain, skill, 
strength, not inferior to our own, with civiliza- 
tion, of a certain sort, long antecedent to ours, 
the Hindoos have originated nothing, accom- 
plished nothing, through all the long centuries 
lived for nothing. Uncertain whether the In- 
finite be good or evil, or whether there be any 
good or evil, whether justice or injustice is 
strongest, whether right or wrong is safest, 
they have no material from which a firm foun- 
dation for a political government ora social 
system can be made. If this be so, itis plain, 
that, while other influences may treat symp- 
toms, the missionary alone strikes at the seat 
of the disease, which, for millenniums past, 
has preyed upon India. 


FOREIGN 


[The following is the substance of a valuable paper pre- 
pared by Rev. E. Mills, pastor of the Baptist church in 
Rutland, Vt., and read at one of our recent Missionary 
conventions in that State.] 


As we purpose to be very brief in opening 
this discussion, expressing what few thoughts 
we have in the fewest possible words, we 
remark, — 

1. That our duty to furnish more men and 
’ means for foreign missions arises from the 
vastness and importance of the work. 

The great Teacher said, ‘‘ God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” From these words 
‘we learn that God has made rich provision of 
saving grace for the fallen sons and daughters 
of Adam of every age and land, of every clime 
and class; so that “ whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” 

But from these same words we learn, also, 
that, without repentance and faith, it is impos- 
sible to please God, or enjoy the benefits of his 
saving grace; “for God out of Christ is a 
consuming fire.” 

It is, moreover, very clear that God hath 
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made no exceptional provision for the salva- 
tion of the heathen world, outside of the gos- 
pel of his Son; for, as the apostle informs us, 
“ The invisible things of God from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are 
without excuse.” 

If, then, there be but one Saviour, and God 
hath made no exceptional provision for the 
heathen who have never heard of this Saviour, 
then there are to-day nine hundred millions of 
the human race, the bond slaves of sin, with- 
out one ray of hope of heaven as their final 
reward. 

This is a very dark picture; but who will 
dare to say that it is not a true one? And, if 
it be a true view of the spiritual condition of 
the heathen, how vast and important the work 
of foreign missions! for, if they cannot be 
saved without faith in Christ, we may well in- 
quire, “How shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher? and how shall 
they preach, except they be sent ?” 
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But the vastness and importance of foreign 
mission work is not confined to the spiritual 
enlightenment and future welfare of the 
heathen ; for it necessarily embraces their 
mental, moral, and social culture and elevation. 
Our brethren in the mission field tell us that 
the ignorance and degradation of the wild, 
untutored heathen are far below our most 
intelligent impressions, and that the very first 
work that confronts the missionary is to brush 
away the difficulties that stand in the way of 
spiritual success, by seeking to improve their 
personal habits, correcting their morals, en- 
lightening their minds, begetting a respect for 
truth and honesty, breaking the fetters of 
caste, teaching them to read, write, and other 
elementary branches of a common education. 
To do all this to any extent requires much time 
and patience: to do it as it ought to..be done 
requires a large re-enforcement of duly qualified 
men and women, and the expenditure of arge 
sums of money for their support, and the 
furtherance of their work. Old mission fields 
still need the fostering care of the wisest and 
holiest of men: new fields are constantly open- 
ing; and the Macedonian cry, “ Come over 
and help us,” is heard on every hand. 

We repeat it, that the vastness and impor- 
tance of the work of foreign missions demand 
from the Baptist churches of America more 
men and more means. 

We remark, — 

2. That a due appreciation of our condition 
and prospects as American Baptists demands 
a greater consecration of men and means for 
foreign mission work. 

If, as we ought, we contrast our condition 
with that of the heathen world, and remember, 
in the contrast, that we have nothing of which 
we have a right to boast; that all that we 
have comes to us through the channel of un- 
merited goodness and grace ; and that, if we 
had been left td our just deserts, we should 
to-day have been as dark, degraded, and 
ignorant as the Christless and degraded 
idolaters of Asia, — we remark, — 

3. That our duty to furnish more men and 
means for foreign missions arises from our 
ability to do so. 

We have already said, that God has done so 
much for the Baptist churches of America, 
that, whatever we can do for him and his cause, 
we ought to do promptly and cheerfully ; and 
we feel sure, that did our churches support our 
missions according to their importance, out of 
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a just sense of our indebtedness to Him who 
hath redeemed us by his blood, and in pro- 
portion to our ability, the funds poured into our 
mission treasury would be fourfold the present 
amount, and, for each missionary now in the 
field, ten would offer themselves fully armed 
and equipped for the work. 

Our denomination now numbers a member- 
ship of nearly one million five hundred thou- 
sand. If this vast army of converted and bap- 
tized men and women should devote to the 
mission cause yearly the low average sum of 
twenty-five cents per member, it would bring 
into our treasury the unprecedented sum of 
$375,000 ; fifty cents per member, or one penny 
per week, would make a grand total of $780,000 ; 
one dollar per member, or a fraction less than 
two cents per week, would give to this good 
cause $1,500,000. 

But it is said, there is a large number in 
our churches who do not, or can not, give one- 
half a cent per week, or twenty-five cents per 
year; and therefore no such sums can be 
raised within the bounds of our denomination. 
Very well, let us see, then, what can be raised, 
and yet our churches have a very slight claim 
to the exercise of the spirit of benevolence. 

We will suppose that there are in our 
churches throughout the land two hundred 
and fifty thousand members too poor to give 
any thing whatever to missions, and two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand too rich and too stingy 
to give any thing to this good cause: there still 
remains a solid body of one million baptized 
believers, neither too poor nor too stingy to 
give. Of these, two hundred and fifty thousand 
give the insignificant sum of ten cents each, 
per year ; two hundred and fifty thousand give 
twenty-five cents each ; two hundred and fifty 
thousand give fifty cents each; one hundred 
thousand give one dollar each ; fifty thousand 
give two dollars each ; fifty thousand give three 
dollars each; twenty-five thousand give five 
dollars each; twenty-five thousand give ten 
dollars each, making a grand total of $937,500. 

Of this very respectable sum we will assign 
to the Southern Board, as the supposed pro- 
portion coming from the Southern Church, 
$337,500, leaving in the hands of the treasurer 
of the Missionary Union the simply decent 
sum of $600,000 with which to carry on the 
work of the world’s redemption. 

But our missions require more men, as well 
as more means; and that it is our duty to 
supply the men is plain, for the reason that 
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we are as able to supply the men as the 
means. 

Now for figures. We have a membership 
of one million five hundred thousand. Of 
this vast number we will suppose that only 
one-twentieth are young men, which gives 
us seventy-five thousand young men in our 
churches throughout the land. Of course, this 
is a very low estimate ; but, in supporting our 
position, we are content to leave a large margin 
against us, that might justly tell in our favor. 

Of the seventy-five thousand young men in 
our churches, we suppose that one in seven, or 
nearly eleven thousand, are studying prepara- 
tory to entering the so-called learned profes- 
sions: of this number it is reasonable to 
suppose that one-third, or three thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six, are preparing for the 
work of the ministry ; and of this last number, 
one-sixth, or six hundred and eleven strong 
men, should be devoted to the work of the 
foreign field every year. 

Of course, this estimate makes no account 
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of the other six-sevenths of the young men in 
our churches, numbering sixty-four thousand, 
many of whom ought to be in the ministry, 
and doubtless-would be if the proper influence 
was brought to bear upon thein. But what an 
army of re-enforcements would our toiling 
brethren on the field have to greet, could we, 
as we might, send to them every year six hun- 
dred and eleven strong men, representing one 
in one hundred and twenty-three of our young 
male members, and only one in two thousand 
four hundred and fifty-five of our entire mem- 
bership. 

Thus, brethren, we think we have shown, 
that (keeping far within the bounds of our de- 
nominational possibilities) we ought to furnish 
our foreign mission treasury with $350,000 
more than we have ever yet furnished in one 
year, and our foreign field with an average 
yearly re-enforcement of six hundred and 
eleven good men. Shall we do it? Will 
Vermont furnish her quota of men and 
means ? 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
Mission to the Burmans. 


LETTER FROM Mr. E. O. STEVENS. 


Prog, Jan. 8, 1874. 
A Harp TASK. — The call for retrenchment falls 
heavily on my ear. Having finished the chapel, I 
must next turn my attention to the mission lot at 
Thayet-myo. The native assistant’s house on 
that lot, | hope to have put up soon after my re- 
turn from the meetings of the Burman Associa- 
tion, which are to begin Thursday, the 29th inst., 
at Letpadan. I feel sanguine in the belief that 
that building will be put up almost entirely by the 
contributions of the native Christians themselves, 
At the lowest estimate it will cost two hundred and 
fifty rupees. But when it is considered how im- 
portant it is to have a missionary stationed there, 
that house for a native assistant to live in appears 

to be but a small part of what needs to be done. 


Now Is THE TIME. —If ever any thing is to be 
done in that direction, xow seems to be the time. 
The owners of the house next to the mission lot, 
on the south, are anxious to sell. When I was 
there, Dec. 11-18, they were willing to part with 


house and land for five hundred rupees. It is at 
present occupied by a native Myo-oke (assistant 
commissioner : I am not certain what grade). The 
lot back of that, running to the next street, and 
the one adjoining and lying directly back of the 
mission lot, are still unoccupied. Let it be borne 
in mind that all four of these lots form only a part 
of the original mission premises fenced in years 
ago by Capt. Geldart. 


SETTLERS FROM UPPER BURMAH.—Col. Brown, 
commissioner of Thayet-myo, tells me that the 
emigration from Upper Burmah into the Thayet- 
myo district is going steadily on. I cannot do jus- 
tice to the Thayet-myo district without neglecting 
the Prome district. I fear I have not sufficiently 
urged upon the Executive Committee the consid- 
eration of the question, whether a missionary fam- 
ily should not be stationed there, and that with the 
least possible delay. 


FRUIT GATHERED, — You will be glad to learn 
that the pastor of the Prome church, Ko Yan 
Ghen, baptized three Burmans at Shway-doung, 
Dec. 7, and that I was privileged to baptize two at 
Kway-ma, in the Padoung township, on the 6th inst. 
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Mission to the Rarens. 
LETTER FROM Dr. MAsOon. 

{Since placing the following in the hands of the printer, we 
have received tidings of Dr. Mason’s death, a fuller notice of 
which event will be found in the present issue of the Maga- 
zine.—Ep. 

MANDELAY, Jan. 30, 1874. 

PROMISES AND DELAys.—I wrote you on my 
way from Bhamo to this place, and have now been 
in Mandelay two weeks, trying to see the king, to 
ask him for a resting-place in Bhamo, —a fulcrum 
on which to place the mission lever. The delays of 
an Oriental court are proverbial : so I will not dwell 
on.them. Suffice it to say, I was told, through the 
British resident, that the king would see me at ten 
o’clock on Monday morning, the 2oth inst. Ac- 
cordingly, under the kind guidance of the Rev. Mr. 
Marks, I reached the palace and the residence of 
the Min Goon prince, one of Mr. Marks’s former 
pupils ; but we failed to see the king. 

On Wednesday I made a second attempt, and 
knocked at another door, where I saw the prime 
minister, a member of the late mission to Europe, 
who met and parted with a cordial shake of hands, 
and who told me that he had waited for me a long 

time on Monday, and that I lost my introduction 
to the king by not being on the right spot at the 
right time. Here I was treated to tea from a silver 
tea-pot, and to pomegranates, tastefully cut open to 
tempt with their beautiful faces, on a silver tray. 
The minister promised to get me another appoint- 
ment for another day ; and then I must come to the 
hall where I then met him, and wait until he led 
me to his majesty. 

True to his word, on Thursday a messenger 
appeared\about two o’clock, and told me that th 
king wished to see me at three. With the help 
of Mr. Marks’s carriage, the two or three miles 
between me and the palace were annihilated ; and I 
was on the ground at a quarter before three, at the 
place appointed. There I was met by the prime 
minister’s secretary, who told me the ministers 
were engaged trying cases in the Hloat-dau or 

court-house close by; but that the court would 
close at three o’clock, and the minister would then 
go and present me to the king. After the court 
dispersed, the secretary came again, and told me 


_ the minister had called him to conduct me to the 


inner palace ; so he led me to the Byadike, a hall 
where the ministers transact business of a non- 


judicial character. 


A ROYAL INTERVIEW. — When I reached there, 
Mr. Hendrino the Italian consul told me the king 
had called me two or three times, and I was re- 
ported absent, because I was not present at this 
hall, when I had been told to wait at another. 
Others were sent for before me; and the prospect 
was that I should not be called again that day: so 
I began to protest to the minister right and left 
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that there was some mistake ; and I told my story 
to one minister in Burmese, and to another, who 
spoke French and English fluently, in English; 
and the station-consul, having been sent for in the 
interim, had kindly told the king I was waiting ; 
and the result was, that in the midst of my sermon 
a herald lifted up his voice above mine, and said, 
“The king calls the American teacher.” After 
him I went, with an elaborate sentence unfinished 
on my lips; and he led me rapidly a long, zig-zag 
way of turn upon turn, and through a narrow 
passage-way, into the presence of the King of 
Burmah. 


A New OFFER. — His majesty was reclining on 
a low couch, in Spartan simplicity, in a small hall, 
the floor of which was covered with nothing but 
common mats. There was neither carpet nor rug 
in the room. When I was introduced as the 
American teacher, he said, “ I have been hoping to 
see an American teacher ;”’ and added, that, if I 
would remain in Mandelay, he would build me a 
brick or other house, and take good care of me. 

I told him I wanted to go to Bhamo, and teach 
the wild Ka Khyens, that they might become civil- 
ized. He replied that my coming hcre now would 
not prevent my going to Bhamo hereafter, and we 
would consider the matter. As he seemed deter- 
mined not to give me permission to go to Bhamo 
immediately, the next best thing seemed to me to 
be to stay here and work until he would agree to 
my going ; so I finally told him I would come and 
live in Mandelay, and remain here until he con- 
sented to allow me to go to Bhamo. 


Roya LIBERALITY. — But I informed him that 
I wished to proceed to Calcutta for a short time, 
to print a book. He said, “ Print it here, at my 
press.” I answered, “ You have no English type 
in your establishment ;” when the king laughed, 
and said, “ Oh! I thought it was in Burmese.” I 
explained that it was about birds, beasts, and fishes, 
nations, and tribes in Burmah, together with obser- 
vations on the things I have seen and heard; 
when he said, “ Very well: go to Calcutta and 
print it, and come back again; and we will take 
good care of you.” As an earnest of his sincerity, 
he handed me a bundle of one hundred rupees ; 
and, in reply to a request for the loan of a number 
of Pali books to copy, he turned to the atwenwoon, 
and said, “ Give the American teacher the books 
he asks for from the royal library.” 

He inquired where I was born, my age on 
leaving England, how long I lived in the United 
States, how long in Burmah, in Tavoy, in Maul- 
main, in Toungoo. He asked how many children 
I had ; whether they were sons or daughters ; and, 
when he learned I had a son, he wished to know 
his occupation ; and, on being informed that he was 
in the book business, he seemed interested, and 
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asked me if I could not persuade him to come to 
Mandelay. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE.— My present 
plan, then, is, to return to Mandelay after publishing 
my book in Calcutta, and, until the king gives 
permission for me to establish a mission among 
the Ka Khyens, to explore the country east and 
south of Mandelay for Karens, and work on 
amongst them towards Toungoo, 

On the whole, I thank God and take courage. 
If the wheels of progress do not move as rapidly 
as we desire, they move. If Burmah is not quite 
ready to rush into the Church, the people from 
Rangoon to Bhamo have a spirit of inquiry abroad 
among them; and the king welcomes an “ Ameri- 
can missionary ” to his capital, as the very man he 
had been hoping to see, and offers to provide for 
his wants, and build him a house. This is marked 
progress since Judson’s first visit to the Burmese 
court, and stands in strange contrast with the 
scenes of Oung-pen-lay. 


LETTER FROM Mr, BUNKER. 


TounGoo, March 1, 1874. 

Our association has ust met: we had a good 
meeting, — one of our best. Statistics: Baptized 
59, in school 462-+-town school of 70= 532. 
Whole number of disciples 1,929 + suspended 
29 =1,958 all told, baptized. Contributions at time 
of association, Rs. 315-5-3: as much as 400 
more was contributed in cash during the year. I 
cannot yet speak definitely. Four new villages 
have asked for teachers, and got them. Four new 
villages of the Mason party were represented by 
letter. Whole number of villages occupied 51; 
less 4 asking for teachers, 47. Several churches 
formerly separate, sending each a letter to the as- 
sociation, this year united, and sent one letter. 

We are going on; and God is blessing us. Two 
new men were ordained at the association, — good 
and tried men, We are bound to go ahead; for 
God is with us. My chapel is going on slowly but 
surely. I give it my personal supervision, It will, 
I think, be a nice building when done. I have 
just received a new donation from government 
and private parties, of timber 1500 to 1800 Rs. 
value. I get many tokens of sympathy, some of 
them substantial. Thank God! 


SIAM. 
Mlission to the Chinese of Bangkok. 
LETTER FROM DR. DEAN. 
THE RECORD OF A WEEK. 
SUNDAY. — Preached in Chinese at Wat K6 in 


the morning, and in English at the British chapel 
in the afternoon. 
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Monpay. — Met the Bible class in the morning : 
subject, the sacred Scriptures ; ; their history, 
with memorizing the books in order, both of the 
Old and New Testaments. In the afternoon 
listened to the admiral’s band of music; and in 
the evening with Mrs. Dean dined with Dr. and 
Mrs. Campbell. 

Turspay. — In the morning with the Bible class 
examined the proofs of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; read and explained several passages 
on that point. 

In the afternoon called on Capt. Olsen, a mem- 
ber of this church, who has just returned from 
Java, bringing with him and his crew the Java 
fever, a malignant disease; but in this case the 
patients are all convalescent, In the evening met 
the admiral at the British Consulate at dinner. 

WEDNESDAY. —In company with Mrs. Dean, 
left home at six, A.M., by steamboat to visit “‘ The 
Iron Duke,” H.B.M. ironclad, now anchored at 
the Bangkok Bar. We found “The Iron Duke” a 
floating palace of beauty, a model of naval archi- 
tecture, and a formidable engine of war. She is 
300 feet long, more than 50 feet beam, of nearly 
4,000 tons burden. She has ten large guns, each 
weighing twelve tons (without the carriage), and 
carrying a ball of 250 pounds weight. These are so 
arranged, that they give an enemy a broadside, or 
rake a ship either a-stem or astern of them, with- 
out changing the ship’s course ; and by means of 
an electric battery they may all be discharged 
simultaneously. The guns, though of such weight, 
are easily placed in position with the single hand 
of one man; and the balls of 250 pounds are with 
great celerity conducted by a sort of railroad to 
the muzzle of the gun by the strength of a man’s 
thumb and finger. These guns resemble blocks 
of polished ebony cut from the trunk of a Califor- 
nia tree. Every department of the ship, from the 
saloon of the admiral to the galley of the cook, is 
well adapted to the end designed, and kept in 
perfect order. One rare recommendation to a 
landsman, and a great desideratum in a hostile en- 
gagement, is the steadiness with which “ The Iron 
Duke” rests upon the water. In stepping from our 
small steamer, rocking on the restless waters of 
the gulf, on board the ironclad, it seemed like tread- 
ing on ¢erra firma. The hospitals, under the care 
of three skilful surgeons, are adapted to the wants 
of the sick, of whom there are fortunately few on 
board. The men have the appearance of healthy 
cheerfulness, and the officers of gentlemanly bear- 
ing and prompt discipline. Capt. Arthur, the 
commander of “ The Iron Duke,” received us with 
great courtesy; and his officers conducted us over 
the ship, and explained its various machinery and 
practical working. 

The excursion has given us an instructive and 
enjoyable day. The pleasure we felt in looking 
upon this model of strength, harmonious propor- 
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tions, and beautiful finish, was lessened only by 
the regret that the product of so much skill and 
labor should be needed for the protection of the 
rights of nations, or might be employed for the 
waste of wealth and the destruction of human life. 
The original structure and furniture of this one en- 
gine of war could not cost less than a guarter of a 
million of pounds sterling ; and the annual expense 
of running the ship, keeping her in repair, and 
paying the salary of her complement of five hundred 
men, would cancel the annual income of the Mis- 
sionary Union ; and the structure and armament of 
her sister ironclads would drain the income of all 
the missionary societies of the world. So much 
mind and money and muscle expended for human 
slaughter! and so little of either for the world’s 
salvation! 

THURSDAY. — Angels was the subject of inquiry 
with the Bible-class this morning, which was fol- 
lowed by an examination of 2 Cor. iii. 10-20. 

After tiffin had a call from a Chinese who pro- 
poses to buy or rent the garden lot at Ban-Chang, 
which has been unoccupied for the last year, and 
has yielded but little pecuniary or evangelical 
advantage to the mission for the last ten years. 
The man offers to buy the land for one hundred 
and twenty (120) ticals, or to rent for sixteen 
ticals per annum, provided he has it rent free for 
the first year, in consideration of putting the house 
and lot in repair. After consulting with the dea- 
cons of the church, it is thought the lot had better 
be sold, provided it be sanctioned by the commit- 
tee and authorized by their officers. 

At five, p.M., I conducted the funeral of Capt. 

Schroeder, of Bremen, and commander of the 
- bark “ Fuchau,” owned by a Chinese merchant of 
Bangkok. The occasion brought together about 
fifty men, mostly sea-captains and pilots, who sel- 
dom hear the gospel. After reading portions of 
1 Cor. xv., I addressed them from the closing 
verse of the chapter, “ Forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” Labor ix 
the Lord is sure of its end, and certain of a reward ; 
but all labor not in the Lord, or not in harmony 
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with his will and authorized by his word, whether 
it be to gather happiness in this life, or to gain 
heaven in the life to come, will be in vain. 

In the evening I dined on board “ The Salamis,” 
by invitation of Sir Charles Shadwell, who makes 
this his flagship till he returns to ‘‘The Iron 
Duke” at the bar. I have felt constrained to 
accept these courtesies of the admiral, in conse- 
quence of his kindness in taking me from Bangkok 
to Singapore and Hong Kong in 1850, after coming 
here with Mr. Balestier, a minister from the United 
States, who came to negotiate a modified treaty 
with Cochin China and Siam. This was during 
the reign of a former king, with anti-European 
sympathies, who would not give an audience to Mr. 
Balestier, nor to Sir James Brooke, who came soon 
after for a similar object. The American minister 
soon went on his homeward voyage in the U.S, 
sloop-of-war in which we came from China, leav- 
ing me to return to Hong Kong. On making 
application for a passage in several ships in the 
harbor, I learned that no commander dared to take 
me from Bangkok without a passport from the 
government. This passport was promised by the 
Siamese authorities when I should find a ship; 
and I was promised a ship when I should have a 
Passport. Thus I was virtually kept a prisoner 
of war for six months, for the grave offence of 
having come here as the interpreter of a minister 
who failed to gain an audience with the king ; 
and I might have remained here under political 
restraint till the end of that intolerant reign, had 
not Admiral Shadwell kindly offered to take me a 
passenger in his steamer, “The Sphynx,” even 
without a passport. He continued to show me 
many agts of kindness after returning to Hong 
Kong; and I have occasion to esteem him as a 
friend, and to honor him for his contributions to 
nautical science, and rejoice in his well-earned 
promotion to his present knighthood. 

This sketch may not be accepted as a type of 
our ordinary duties (for every week does not bring 
to us an ironclad and an admiral), but may indi- 
cate to what interruptions we are liable. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


DEAN STANLEY has a noble passage, in which 
he shows that the distinction between the essen- 
tial and unessential in Christianity is impressed 
on us, not only by the necessities of the hea- 
then, but also by the glories of the missionary 
cause itself : — 


“ Cast a glance over the long list of famous 


missionaries from the fourth century down- 
wards to the present time, and may we not 
ask concerning them, as the Apocalyptic seer 
asked concerning the noble army of martyrs, 
‘What are these which are arrayed in white 


robes, and whence came they?’ Whence 
came they? and whence came their astonish- 
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ing energy? Was it from one only church or 
sect or creed? No: it was from all. 
very forms of Christian belief or misbelief, 
which look the darkest in the pages of polem- 
ics, become absolutely transfigured in the per- 
sons of those who ‘hazarded their lives to the 
death for the name of the Lord Jesus.’ There 
was the Apostle of the Goths, the Moses, as 
he was called, of the Gothic race, the first 
translator of the Scriptures in any modern lan- 
guage, — Ulphilas, the Arian heretic. There 
are those nameless but mighty propagators of 
the Christian faith in Central Asia, who gave 
it the widest extension which it has ever re- 
ceived in those secluded regions: they were 
the disciples of the outcast and persecuted Nes- 
torius. There were the Monophysite teachers 
from the Coptic Church of Athanasius, who 
founded or sustained the one Christian king- 
dom of Africa. There were the spiritual 
fathers of our own European Christianity, who 
came tinged with the darkest and grossest er- 
rors of the darkest and most superstitious age 
which Europe has ever witnessed, — Colum- 
ba in Scotland, Augustine in England, Boni- 
face in Germany. There was Eliot the Puri- 
tan, the Apostle of the Indians of North 
America. There was Xavier the Jesuit, the 
Apostle of the Indians of the East. There was 
the first Protestant missionary of India, the 
Danish Lutheran Swartz. There was the 
philosophic Platonist, Berkeley, planting his 
colony in the “storm-vexed” Bermudas. There 
were the enthusiastic Moravians amongst the 
snows of Greenland. There was the zealous 
evangelical student from Cambridge, Henry 
Martyn. There was the cultivated, large- 
minded, poetic scholar from Oxford, Reginald 
Heber. There have been the pioneers of 
Christian civilization in our own time, alike 
from the conforming and noncomforming 
churches both of Great Britain and America, — 
Carey and Marshman, Duff and Caldwell, in 
India; Ellis and Williams and Judsoh, and 
our own Bishop Selwyn, in the islands of the far 
south. And what was the common motive 
which inspired all these heroes of the Cross ? 
What was it but the larger view of Christian 
truth that animated the soul, not less generous 
than zealous, of the martyred Bishop Patter- 
son? What was it but this which called one 
who was consecrated to his high office within 
these walls, and whose name must be ever 
dear to Westminster, — George Cotton, — to be- 
come the chief pastor, not only of our own com- 
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munion, but of all the churches, we might 
almost say of all the religious communities, of 
India? What was it that fired the great heart 
of Norman McLeod with that passion for mis- 
sions, which may be said to have cost him his 
life, but the determination to be as broad in his 
dealings with the varieties of churches as the 
charity of God, at the same time as in the 
moral law of duty to be as narrow as the 
righteousness of God?” 


“THE Christian Herald” reports a discus- 
sion at the last meeting of the Calcutta Mis- 
sionary Conference on the question whether 
there are any indications of interest in Chris- 
tianity being felt by the people of this country, 
apart from missionary influence. Dr. Jardine 
said many natives are in the habit of reading 
Christian works, although they have never 
come in contact with any missionary. There 
are those, who, like the members of the Brahma 
Samaj, have studied Christianity, and arrived 
at the conclusion that a supernatural revela- 
tion is not needed. There are those, who, 
like the members of the Sadharan Dharma 
Sabha at Baranagore, believe that there is a 
certain proportion of truth in all the religions 
extant, and, in that belief, read the Bible as 
one of the many sacred repositories of truth ; 
and there are those who read the Bible with 
a view to learn what Christianity is, and to 
accept of it if they discover it in the secret of 
human salvation. The sense of the meeting 
generally was, that there are unmistakable 
signs of the working of the Spirit of Christ in 
the hearts of the people, altogether beyond the 
influence of missionary operations. Reference 
was made to an interesting sect in Eastern 
Bengal, and to another in the Punjab, as the 
offspring of a spontaneous study of Christianity. 


THE Conference, according to the same jour- 
nal, intends to ask the churches in Great 
Britain to send out to India every cold sea- 
son, one or more preachers of the type of Mr. 
Spurgeon, who will inspirit the missionary 
machinery here during a short residence. Dr. 
Norman Macleod’s visit had a good effect in 
this direction. 


THE Burmah Bible and Tract Society remark 
the progress made during the past generation. 
Forty years ago, nearly all the books then 
available were on palm-leaf. Probably not 
one in a hundred had even a smail palm-leaf- 
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book. The boys taught in the dyoungs, or 
monasteries, soon lost the most of what they 
had learned for want of practice in reading. 
But now printed books have changed all that. 
We may safely say the great increase of 
readers in Burmah is in consequence of the 
distribution of printed books and tracts within 
the last forty years. The priests in the 
kyoungs, with rare exceptions, are not only 
willing to receive religious books and tracts, 
but to read them. This society sells cheaply, 
works in the Burmese, Sgau Karen, Pgho 
Karen, Taleing, and Shan languages. The 
two dictionaries and the grammar of Dr. 
Judson are still used. 


MISSIONARIES IN WEST AFRICA. —A 
naval correspondent writes from West Africa 
to “The Times” on missionary work on the 
coast. He says, missionaries deserve their 


share of credit for the increasing outward 
prosperity of the people; but the great ob- 
stacle to their success beyond a certain point 
is the demarcation between the natives they 
have taught and the rest of the population. 
The pupils educated at their schdols, and the 
persons attending their churches, too generally 


considered themselves socially superior to 
their fellow-countrymen, whom they looked 
down upon with a degree of contempt which 
the others would not stand. The writer thinks 
that the missionary and the trader should 
not be so antagonistic to each other, and 
that the general effect upon the native tribes 
would be greater, if the missionaries would 
turn their attention, in the first instance, to 
their young countrymen arriving in Africa, 
and by tact, judgment, and sympathy draw out 
their better nature, and persuade them to 
show the natives by their lives what practical 
Christianity means. “I do not think,” he says, 
“that missionaries who also trade do good: 
it is wise that the native should see that his 
teacher does not wish to make any money out 
of him by his teaching : but a trader showing 
energy, honesty, truth, justice, temperance, and 
kindness, does the highest work of a mission- 
ary in any society.” 


WuHaT THE ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL- 
I TS ARE DOING.— The three strong points 
of mission-work in modern times’ are the 
Sandwich Islands, the Karens of Burmah, 
and the Island of Madagascar. The work in 
Madagascar is carried on by the London 
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Missionary Society. This society is sup- 
ported by the Independents or Congregation- 
alists of England. The report of this 
society for 1873 gives the following financial 
statement. Receipts, £115,070 ($575,370). 
The expenditures, besides several investments, 
£104,776 ($523,881). 

In regard to the work in Madagascar the 
report says, “In the island itself the year has 
not been marked by striking events ; but the 
varied agencies of a strong mission have been 
steadily kept in operation, and, under God’s 
blessing, are firmly building up the people in 
their holy faith. Large and attentive congre- 
gations gather every sabbath, not only around 
the English missionary, but around every 
native pastor and preacher who is able with 
earnestness and intelligence to expound the 
Word of God. And it is not merely a ground 
of hope ; but every observer can see that this 
faithful preaching of the gospel does help to 


‘enlighten and benefit the multitudes who are 


longing to be taught. These facts are special- 
ly true of the central churches in the capital 
and its suburbs, to which the district churches 
turn as the sources of instruction and the 
models they are to copy. Spiritual knowledge 
and power are growing among them, and are 
going forth from them to their less enlightened 
fellow-countrymen farther away. The Bible- 
classes, so largely attended, so fully taught, 
and so truly adapted to the present needs of 
the people, are numerous and well sustained. 
The schools are growing in number as fast as 
competent teachers can be provided, and a 
fitting income for them can be secured.” 

This society is doing a grand work. The Re- 
port for 1873 does not give a detailed statement 
in regard to the several missions ; but, from the 
Report of 1872, we copy the following : — 


ScHOOLs. 


MISSIONS. 


English Missionaries. 
Native Ord. Ministers. 
Native Preachers. 


Church-Members. 


1. CHINA 

2. Nortu Inp1A, 
3- Soutu 
4. TRAVANCORE, 
5. MADAGASCAR, 
6. SouTH AFRICA 
7. West INDIEs, 
8. PoLyNESIA 
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fS> PLEASE notice change in the publish- 
ing department of the “ Magazine” and the 
“ Macedonian and Helping Hand.” The Ex- 
ecutive Committee have appointed Deacon 
James M. Edwards of Melrose, as Superin- 
tendent of Publications. Deacon Edwards is 
aman of excellent business abilities, and we 
commend him to the friends of missions in 
the special work of advancing the interests of 
our publications. 


83> AnD still again the Assam Mission is 
bereaved. We have just chronicled the death 
of Mrs. Bronson. We have now received 
intelligence of the death of Miss Maria Bron- 
son, who accompanied her step-mother to 
Singapore and Rangoon. She was on her 
return to Assam. At Calcutta she met her 
father, and was on her way up the Brahma- 
pootra, when she was suddenly seized with 
cholera, and died on the eighteenth day of 
March. 

Thus is Dr. Bronson, the veteran mission- 
ary of Assam, doubly bereaved. Going to 
Calcutta to meet wife and daughter, he returns 
to his sad and vacant home without either. 
May the Comforter be with him! 


THE MAGAZINE, it will have been noticed, is 
largely indebted to some of our able and ear- 
nest pastors for timely articles, discussing 
questions vitally related to the foreign mission 
work. We have already in hand other papers 
from other pens ; and these too, will, be forth- 
coming so soon as we can command the space. 


LET not our readers fail to peruse the very 
sensible article in the present number of the 
Magazine from Rev. J. T. Smith of Rhode 
Island. 

And see also what cam be done, and should 
be attempted in the work of foreign missions, 
as shown in brief and telling sentences from 
the pen of Rev. E. Mills of Vermont. Such 
pastors will have missionary churches, and 
consequently prosperous churches. 


THE admirable article in the present issue 
from the pen of Rev. F. T. Hazelwood, deal- 
ing with a question of no ordinary importance, 
will excite attention. Our brother, it will be 
confessed, makes out a strong plea for the 


home training of young men designed for 
foreign mission service. Whether his claim 
can be met, as matters now stand, is problem- 
atical. We believe that ere long something 
in that direction will be attempted, and that it 
ought to be. Pres. Robinson of Brown Uni- 
versity, in his speech at the convention lield 
in Providence last winter, advocated the same 
demand. 


“THE FRIEND OF INDIA” for March 13, 
1874, published at SERAMPORE, gives the fol- 
lowing in one of its editorialcolumns. This 
sheet has always spoken generously of our mis- 
sions and missionaries in Burmah. From the 
first it has protested against the course pur- 
sued towards our mission by some of the 
agents of the S. P. G. Society. — 

“A correspondent who, it may be well to 
state, is an impartial layman, and is not a Bap- 
tist, writes to us as follows of the unhappy 
schism which has extended in the Karen 
church at Toungoo: ‘Things are getting 
worse than ever. Mr. Warren has been sup- 
ported by the bishop, and is now erecting a 
school opposite the American Baptist Mission 
school, while he himself occupies a building 
made over to him by Mrs. Mason, situated 
between two private residences of the Ameri- 
can missionaries. It is the opinion generally 
that Mr. Warren is behaving indiscreetly ; 
and the result is, the Karens themselves do 
not know what itall means. Damage has been 
done already which it will take many years to 
eradicate. The members of the American 
mission are, I must say, steadfast in their 
work, and say nothing against the Gospel 
Propagation Society ; while the contrary is the 
case with reference to the representative of the 
latter, whose main idea appears to be to cry 
down the Baptist missionaries, both as regards 
the individual members of the union them- 
selves, and the religion they teach generally. 
The fact is, that Mr. Warren has got hold of 
the two Myo-okes referred to by the bishop 
(both Mrs. Mason’s men); and they use their 
influence in favor of the Propagatioh Society. 
All who are interested in the Karens wish that 
Mr. Warren should find work elsewhere. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has written 
very civil letters to the missionaries of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, — quite 
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different from Bishop Milman’s, who says Mr. 
Warren has shown great discretion. But per- 
haps he was “ misunderstood.” ’ ” 


From the Report of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Protestant-Episcopal Church for 
the year 1873, we gather the following : — 

“Never, in a single year, have so many 
laborers been added to the force engaged in 
the'work of this committee. During the year, 
the receipts were $114,110.08, including from 
legacies $17,795.97. The expenditures were 
$113,665.34.” 

The special committee to whom the report 
of the foreign committee was referred, in 
their report use strong language in regard to 
the small contributions of the Church for this 
work: “One hundred and fourteen thousand 
dollars from such a communion as ours, and 
for the prosecution of such a task as ours! 
The sum is pitiful and insignificant. There 
are a thousand laymen among us whose indi- 
vidual .income far exceeds it. It is scarcely 
one per cent of the aggregate possessions of 
the members of any one of a dozen parishes 
that might be named. It is so small as to 
justify doubters, and enemies of our ‘faith, in 
asking whether we are really in earnest, or 
whether we are not in fact playing at missions 
to the heathen, with a view to airing our 
Christian vocabulary, and stimulating the im- 
aginations of believers by magnificent outlines 
of duty and enterprise which there is ‘no 
honest intention of filling up. Can a church 
be said to have more than the semblance of 
true missionary life which tolerates within its 
borders, year after year, more than sixteen 
hundred witnesses, in the shape of non-con- 
tributing parishes, to a state of chronic and 
lamentable indifference to this noblest interest 
of the kingdom of Christ ?” 


THE last (49th) annual report of the work 
of the Church Missionary Society in Calcutta 
contains, as usual, a suggestive description of 
the fermentation of religious thought in the 
capital. Formerly educated men were then 
Hindoos because faith made them such : such 
men call themselves Hindoos now because 
it is patriotic to be such. The men of God 
who dealt their blows upon the Dagon of fifty 
years ago found it a very solid and compact 
block indeed: it gave out sparks of indigna- 
tion and wrath, but seemed as if it would 
never break; men of God nowadays find 
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the response of a hollow ring. The writer 
distinguishes between a waning faith in Hin- 
dooism, and a growing regard for Christianity ; 
the one by no means necessarily involves the 
other. Great as may have been the effect of 


_ missionary agency, direct and indirect, in 


bringing about the loosening of ancient ties, 
English education has done much more. But 
the writer asserts, without a shadow of a 
doubt, and after long years of observation, 
that, as a rule, the students of missionary in- 
stitutions not only know far more of Chris- 
tianity than do other students, but feel differ- 
ently towards it. They are by several degrees 
nearer the truth than are others: they have, 
too, a higher moral tone, and a clearer per- 
ception of things that differ. The writer sees 
decay in both the spiritual position and moral 
influence of the Brahmos. 
We learn from the same report that three 
years ago the Cole catechists brought to light 
a colony of their countrymen in the neighbor- 
hood of Barrackpore, of whose existence 
nobody seemed to be aware. Their history 
is this: More than fifty years ago an indigo 
planter brought over a number of Coles to 
work in his factory. After a while the planter 
died, and the concern was broken up. In the 
mean time the Coles had established them- 
selves in a little hamlet of their own; and 
they preferred remaining where they were to 
returning to their own country. The popula- 
tion has gone on increasing ; and at the pres- 
ent time there is a flourishing village of about 
three hundred inhabitants. Though sur- 
rounded for half a century by Hindoos, they 
have maintained their simple manners and 
primitive faith, The Native Church of Am- 
herst Street has made this mission-station 
their own, while the people pay for education. 


“A LIFE-INTEREST.” — The following is 
from an intelligent layman in Virginia. If all 
were like him, there would be no deficiency in 
the treasury of the Union. Please notice his 
philosophy of home-growth. He is right. 
It is not the branches that sustain the root, 
but the root sustains the branches; and, while 
the churches at home are called upon to con- 
tribute to the work abroad, it is this missionary 
spirit that constitutes the very essence of their 
own life. ; 

“]T have heretofore sent my regular contri- 
bution to the Missionary Union, and a donation 
to make up last year’s deficiency. I am truly 
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sorry that there is danger of still another 
deficiency this year. I therefore send you 
another contribution for the present year, and 
enclose a post-office draft for five dollars. 

“T have a life-interest in the Missionary 
Union, and shall ever pray for its prosperity 
and success. It is as much mine as yours. I 
hope God will put it into the hearts of our 
brethren and sisters to come up to the succor 
of the foreign missionary cause in its present 
hour of distress. As long as the command, 
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‘Go ye {nto all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature,’ is to be obeyed, it is 
the duty of all who profess the name of Jesus 
to give of their substance to sustain the cause. 
The foreign missionary cause is the founda- 
tion on which rest all our home and domestic 
missions. If the first languishes or dies out, 
the others are sure to follow. And then where 
will be the Baptist churches in the United 
States? ‘Ichabod’ will be written on their 
crumbling walls.” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN MARCH, 1874. 


MAINE, $2881.26. 

Camden, ch. and soc., a few ladies, 12.25; Chest- 
nut-st. ch., A. Pendleton tr., 8; So. Hancock, 
Rev. B. Y. Watson 5; Livermore Falls, ch. 18; 
Ellsworth, a friend 1; ch. J. Emerson tr. 40; 
Damariscotta, ch. 134.55; Jefferson, ch. mon. 
con. col. 13; 1 ea. fr, Abiel and Isabel P. Trask 
and Mary Ann Peaslee, .25 ea. fr. John C. and 
Ruth Newell, 3.50; 

Brunswick, Main-st. ch., H. A. Thompson tr., 20; 
Yarmouth, ch. 26; Cherryfield, ch., J. A. Willey 
tr., 20; 1 ea. fr. Mrs. Stevens and Mrs. Allen, 2; 
Portland, Free-st. ch., J C. Phenix tr., 250; rst 
ch 675; Waterville, J. B. Brown 24; East 
Limington, ch 8; 

Saco, ch. wi S. A. Sanderson, 1; Lewiston, rst 
ch., P. N. Dexter tr., 13; Milltown, ch. 31.403 
Corinna, Martha Young 10; Topsham, ch. 100; 
Winterport, A. B. 1; Livermore, rst ch. 40; 
Whitefield, a friend of missions 28.20; No. Ber- 
wick, a friend 1; Ea. Dixfield ch. $40 

New Castle and Alma, ch. 18; Waldoboro, Hen 
Kennedy 5; Ea. Winthrop, ch., to const. Josial 
R. Henderson H. L. M., 122 70; Machias, Rev. 
C C. Long 5; Thomaston, ch. 27 04; Capt. 
Harvey Mills 5; No. Newport, ch. 8.50; 

A friend of religion 10; Lyndon, Rev. G. Keely 
and wife 2; Rockland, rst ch. 50; Mt. Vernon, 
ch. 25; So. Berwick, ch, W. N. Littiefield tr., 
100; Kennebunkport Village, ch., Oliver Huff 
tr., 32; Kennebunk, ch. 15; 

Turner, ch., S D. Andrews tr., 8; Mercer, Eliza 
Fogg 2; Buckfield, ch., Berean Miss. Soc., Miss 
Sarah Barrett tr., 21; Augusta, rst ch. go; Leb- 
anon, Rev. J. Libby 3; Guilford, Rev. Sewall 
Brown 1; Biddetord, ch. 65.25; 

Penobscot Asso. J C. White tr., Bangor, rst ch., 
100; 2d ch., of which 50.11 is from S. S.,, 150.11; 
Etna, ch. 13.55; Ea. Corinth, ch. 14 34; New- 

rt and Palmyra Quar. Conf. 14; Rev. David 
Stewart 5; Estate ot Charles Millett 3; 

Springvale, ch. 22.25; Bath, 1st ch., of wh. 12.50 
is from S. S., rst quar. pay’t for supt. of nat pr. 
among the Teloogoos, J. L. Purington tr., 112.50; 
Calais, 2d ch. Wm. Woods tr., 67; Baring, ch. ' 


16.28 5 

Haliowell, ch. 65.83; Bowdoinham, ch. 10; Skow- 
hegan, 1st ch., L Emery tr., 78.01 ; Auburn, 
Spring-st. ch. 42.60; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Presque 
Isle, Rev. E. Nugent 1; Harpswell, P. C. Alex- 
ander 6; 


1,025 00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $1,939.02. 

Bradford, ch. 10; Exeter, heirs of Samuel Perham 
5; Coos, Rev. J. L. Sanborn 1; Loudon, a few 
neighbors, per J. W. Olmstead & Co., 2; Mere- 
dith Centre, L. Plummer 2; Wilton, Mrs. C. H. 
Sheldon 2; Pittsfield, Mary F. French 2; 

New Alstead, Mary P. E. Boynton 1; Ea. Jaffrey, 
ch., add 5; LeBanon, ch., H. Alien tr., 13.433 
New London, ch., toconst. Mrs. Anna W. Adams 
H. L. M., 105; No. Stratford, ch. and S. S. 14; 
Keene, ch. 67.01 ; wy 

Fisherville, John S. Brown for miss. in Asia 1,000; 
ch., F. A. Abbott 60; Cornish Flats, ch. 20; 


Ea. Northwood, ch. 38; Amherst, ch. 6.75 ; 
Danbury ch. 7; 

Milford Asso., George Holbrook tr., Wilton, ch. 
g.02; Lyndeboro, ch. 1.03; Manchester, Merri- 
mack-st. ch. 20.60; 

Concord, rst ch., J. B. Flanders tr., 270; Pleasant- 
st. ch. 54.30; Troy, ch., tow. sup. Valpula Modhu, 
nat. pr., care Rev. J. E. Clough 50; Hopkinton, 
ch. Bi Brentwood, ch. 15; Nashua, 1st ch., 
W. A. Swallow tr., 49.58; Stratham, ch. 8; 

Baker’s River, ch. 15; So. Lyndeboro ch. 6.30; 
Newport, Rev. H. C. Leavitt 6; Franklin, 1st 


ch, 25: 
VERMONT, $1,079.37. 

Burlington, ch. G. E. D. 2; rst ch., W. Crane tr., 
Pe Essex, ch. 15.75; Post Mills, L. Hinck- 
ley and wife 2; Grafton, rst ch. 51.68; Vergennes, 
ch. 20; Wt. Brattleboro ch. 31.50; Brattleboro 
ch, 172.13; Rev. R. Smith and family 10; 

Healdville, Lucinda Frost 5; Perkinsville, ch. 
20.50; Bradford, S. R. Winship 1; Derby, ch. 
10; Bridport, of wh. 10 ea. is fr. Olive Smith, 
Salome Eldridge, and Sheldon Smith, 30; 

Ludlow, ch., of wh. 25.70 is fr. S.S. to be ex- 
pended in care Mrs. S. B. Partridge, Swatow, 
China, 72.25; Windsor, ch. 15; Braintree, ch. 
11.20; Jamaica, Rev. C. P. Frenyear 1.25; 

No. Springfield, ch. 50; Putney, fr. friends 3; 
Brandon, ch. 50; Ea. Bethel, z 6; Salisbury, 
M. S. C. 1; Bakersfield, Mrs. E. P. Jones 2; 

Montgomery, ch. 8; Johnson, ch. 11.50; Topsham, 
of which 1 is fr. Asa Divoll, 2 fr. John Renfrew, 
and 3 fr. Horace and Ann Divoll, 6; Poultney, 
ch 50; Andover, ch. 2; 

Rutland, ch. 60; Ea. Wallingford, two friends 1; 
Fair Haven, ch. 40; Swanton, a friend to the 
cause 1; Hinesburgh, ch. 37.47; Huntington, 


ch. 2.80; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec , Towns- 
hend, ch. 35; Bennington, ch, to const. Rev. 
R. M. Luther H. L. M. 175.50; South London- 

» ch. 8.03; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $22,156.19. 
Boston, Harvard-st. ch., of wh. 47.12 is mon. con. 
coll., B. H. Flanders tr., 137.12; South ch., of 
wh. 15 rois mon. con.coll., J.G Lovell tr., 140.20; 
Dearborn-st. ch., J. G. Shedd tr., 524.343; Shaw- 
mut-ave -ch, of wh. 150 is fr. S. S. tow. sup. nat. 
Pres care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah, 
. C. Converse tr., 1,264.18; Stoughton-st. ch., 
George Ellis tr., 50; Neponset-ave. ch add. 
5; Central-sq. ch. 172.50; Clarendon-st. ch., 
C. D. Gould tr., 810.25; Charles-st. ch., of wh. 
35-03 ismon. con coll., 234.93 ; Union Temple ch., 
. M. Wentworth tr., 952; Dudley-st. ch., of wh. 
163-75 is mon. con. coll., W. S. Edmunds tr., 7573 
Warren-ave. ch., in pt G. L. Norris tr., 416.26; 
Mrs. Ellen Maynard 12; two young ladies 2; Mrs. 
F. C. Whiston 5; a friend, thank-offering for re- 
stored health, 50; a friend 10.50; do. 10; do. 53 
do. 1; do. 1; do. 5; 
Cambridge, rst ch., of wh. 275 is fr. S. S. for sup. of 
Moung Reuben and mission work at K’amhret, 
B care Rev. J. R. Haswell, and 197.28 


1,131 75 


30 65 


476 88 


52 30 


| 
$235 30 

362 87 

284 00 

66 50 
24 
99 70 
"312 00 
234 00 

77 5° 
190 25 
142 27 

300 00 
218 53 
218 03 

7 00 
42 00 j 
5,565. 28 

205 44 


mon. con. coll., R. O. Fuller tr., 3,505.87 ; North? 
ave. ch.—of wh. 550 is fr. H. R. Glover, 125 being 
for sup. nat. pr.care Rev. J. R. Goddard, Ningpo, 
China; 125 in memory of Mrs. Lydia B. Glover 
for sup. of nat. pr. in. Burmah, and 125 for sup. 
of nat. pr., care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, ‘Thongzai, 
Burmah ; 250 fr. C. W. Kingsley, of wh. 125 is 
for sup. of nat. pr. among the Teloogoos; 150 fr. 
H.C. Rand; 50 fr. a lady friend for sup. of a 
Bible-woman, care Miss A. M. Field, Swatow, 
China; 100 mon. con. coll. (in addition to 200 
eebercd ack.), D. H. Hayward tr. — 1.289; Old 

ambridge, ch. 500; Mrs. J. W. Merrill 25; J. B. 
Dana tr. 525 ; Broadway ch., J. Eaton tr., 152.68 ; 
E. L. L. 2; a friend 5; do. 2; 

Newton Centre, ch. Gardner Colby 2,000; Soc. of 
Miss. Ing. of Newton Theo. Inst., R. Matthews 
tr., 41.66; M.S. P. 2; Mrs. S. C. Haskell 5; a 
friend 1; West Newton, three friends 3; 

Haverhill, 1st ch., of wh. 100 is mon. con. coll., Geo. 
Appleton tr., 224; Portland-St. ch. 100; East Ab- 
ington, ch., of wh. 4.24 is mon. con. coll., 10.24; 
So. Abington, Mrs. James Gurney 1; 

Watertown, ch., Samuel Noyes tr., 
Brooks 1 ; Peabody, ch. mon. con. coll.Wm. Per- 
kins tr., 17; C. B. 2; Mrs. M. T. Kimball 1; 
Reading, ch., J. R. Morton, 27; a friend 2; 

Chelmsford, rst ch., of wh. 5 is tr. Mrs. W. Wood- 

5 a widow’s mite, 1 fr. Mrs. B. Dudley, 2 fr. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Spaulding, 18; Centre ch. 20; 
So. Chelmsford, ch. Mrs. M. Blaisdell 5; Lynn, 
ist ch., H. Haddock tr., 163.08; H. A. Pevear, to 
const. himself and Sarah E. Pevear H. L. M. 
200; a friend 2; 

Holyoke, 2d ch., Dea. E. Chase tr., 200; rst ch., of 
wh. 2.50 is fr. Miss H. Day, 38.50; Winchester, 
1st ch. 32.17; a young convert 1; Arlington, 
of wh. 100 is fr. S. B. Thing, T. O. Hutchinson 
tr., 274.323 

Chelsea, rst ch., F. K. Cushing tr , 179.58; ow 
ave. ch. of wh 75 is fr. S. S. 172.67; Conway 
25; 1 ea. fr. Rev. A. J. Chaplin and Dea. R. A. 

n 2; Framingham, rstch., E. Hemenway tr., 

orida, ch. 4, Mary P. Hum > 

Davis 10; Lowell, et. Fiske tr. 
25: 1st ch., of wh. 5 is fr. Mary E. Godden, D. L. 
Dimock tr., 30; Andover, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. Mrs. 
N. S. and 5*. a friend, 10; A. C. 13 North An- 
dover, W. G. 15; 

Springfield, 1st ch., I. E. Williams tr., 175 11 ; State- 
st. ch., E F. Foster tr., 148; Salem, Central ch., 
Dea. J. Carlton tr., 137-13; North Adams, ch., of 
wh. 50 is fr. S. S. for sup. of pupil in Rev. J. G. 
Binney’s school, Rangoon, Burmah, 150; 

Charlestown, 1st ch., G W. Little tr., 90 39; Bunker 
Hill ch. 118.22; Woburn, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 
ladies for sup. of nat. stu. at Rangoon, Burmah, 
Mrs. F. S. Burgess tr., and 2 fr. Mrs. E. C. But- 
ters, 27; West Acton, ch, J. M. Brown tr., 18. 88; 
1 ea. fr. Rev. J. C. Boomer and wife, and Dea. 
J. Spaulding and wife, 4; 

Brookline, ch , of wh. ry 10 is mon. con. coll., 6 fr. 
Misses Harding, A. W. Benton tr., 1609.12; Mel- 
rose, ch., of wh. 2s is fr. S. S., Dea. G. Newhall, 
tr., 75; Chicopee Falls. rstch. 150.85; Mrs. Ada- 
line Marsh 1; 

Westfield, ch. 10; Rev. Ambrose Day 25; North 
Scituate, John Brown 2; East Scituate, S. C. A. 
1; Medway, P. C. Bryant 10; West Medway, 
ch., of wh. 1 ea. is fr. Wm. Chase and Mrs. Jane 
D. Crowther, 30 ; 

Leverett, Montague ch. 28 so ; Leicester, ch. 11.50; 
Westminster, ch. 21.50; Three Rivers, ch. 153 
Southbridge, Cent. ch. bal., Chas. E. Stewart tr., 
24; Holliston, ch.. D. W. Freeman tr., 27.87; Ea. 

hately, E. B. Bartlett 1: 

B. F. B. 25: Mattie E Ford 1; Rev. G. W. Gile, 
pastor, 175 ; West Dedham, ch. 31 78; Ea. Glou- 
cester, ch 18; Groton, Mrs. S. a Chase 2; 
Rockport, R. O. L. Leonard 1; Georgetown, 


ch. 7; 

Medford, 1st ch. 32; Vineyard Haven, ch. D. F. 
Chessman and wife 2; Amherst, ch , of wh. 13 60 
is mon. con. coll., 20; Dartmouth, one of the 
Maries 1; Danvers, M. B. Brigham 20; Wales, 
Elijah Shaw 100; 

West Bridgewater. ch., of wh. 4 is fr. S. S. and 19 09 
fr. Wom Bap. Miss. Soc., 57.09; Marlboro, ch., 
I. H. Marshall tr., 47; Dudley, S. W. Bosworth 
and wife 2.50; Taunton, Winthrop-¢t. ch. 2.50 ; 


Donations. 


$5,481 55 


2,052 66 


335 24 


Medfield, ch., of wh. 100 is fr. Dea. Cum- 
mings to const. Jacob R. Cushman H. L. M., 
and 52.14 mon. con. coll., T. L. Barney tr., 195.69; 
Lawrence, 1st ch., E. G. Pratt tr., 100; Hunting- 
ton, ch. 10; Baldwinville. ch. 12; 

Marblehead, Sarah R. S. Doak 2; Jamaica Plains, 
ch. add. B. T Cutter tr. 49.67; Northboro ch., R. 
Montague tr., 10.50; Maplewood, ch. 5.68; Or- 
leans, a friend of the missionary 5; South Sud- 
bury, L. Goodenough 10 ; 

Ea. Brookfield. ch. Rev. R. O. Putney tr., 8; Shutes- 
bury, ch. 5 ; Winchendon, ch., G.Q. A. Bryant tr., 
5; Sharon, ch. 29; Kingston, ch., B. Denham tr, 
22.25; West Boylston, rst ch. 33 ; 

Hingham, ch 68; Randolph, ch. S. S. 10; Hano- 
ver, ch. 51.50; Quincy Point, ch. D. H. Bills tr. 

e773 anchester, ch. 8.44; Mansfield, ch. 100; 
ty e Park, ch. 40; 

Wakefield, ch., A. G. Sweetser tr., 166.66; New 
Bedford, 1st ch., H. Sanford tr., 90; Southboro, a 
friend 5; Shelburne Falls, of wh. 121 is fr. S. S. 
ciass of Gris, J. B. Bardwell tr., 51.21; New 
England Village, ch. 51; Rowe, ch. R. Bullard, 


tr. 8.75; 

Holden, ch. 18.35; Lee, ch. 25.76; Raynham, ch., 
of wh. 10 is fr. SS, 15.50; Fall River, rst ch., of 
wh. 187 is fr. the Meh Shwayee Soc. for their sch. 
in Amherst, E. Warren tr., 745.46; Webster, ch., 
of wh. 10.50 is fr. S. S. to expended in care 


Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, India, C. E. Jacob tr., 


32.56; 
Plymouth, Miss A. B. Judson for miss. in Burmah 
joe Somerville, Perkins-st. ch. 190.15 ; Waltham, 


udson Miss. Soc., G. A. Gane tr. 47.90; Need- 
am, ch. 30.50; 

Worcester, Main-st. ch., E. Bemis tr., Aga 
wam, of wh. 22.88 is fr. S.S., Mrs. M. thos ey 
tr., 54 73; Harrison Square, a friend for mission 
use, care Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, 12; 

Thompsonville, Mission S S., 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Lin- 
coln, Miss S. Robbins, 


RHODE ISLAND, $1,549.09. 


Providence, 1st ch. S.S. for miss. work, care Rev. 
. N. Cushing, Toungoo, Burmah, 50; 3d ch. 
saac Goddard tr. 25; Cranston St. S.S., for 

sup. Moung See Dee nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bun- 
ker, Toungoo, Burmah, Joseph Harris tr., 18.753 
George D. Wilcox 40; a friend per Mrs. C. 

Thomas 3; : 

R. I. Bap. State Con., R. B. Chapman tr., Provi- 
dence 1st ch. 295.40; 4th ch., of which 57 is fr. S. 
S., 266.55; Fruit Hill ch. 11; 

Allendale, ch., Geo. W. Gould tr., 8.77; Woonsocket, 
ch., J. Russell tr., 12.75 ; Centreville and Cromp- 
ton, ch. 23.77; Valley Falls, ch. 5; Wickford, rst 
ch., of wh. 50 is from S. S. tow. sup. of Karen 
teacher, 59.72; 

Quidnick ch. 7.65; Warwick Neck, Shawomet ch. 
19; Wakefield, Emma Champlain 2; Newport, 
Central ch. 300; 1st ch. to const. Capt. Heman 
B. Rider H. L. M., per A. Hildreth tr., 110; a 

h. C. H.S 38; Hopki 
ristol, 1st ch., C. H. Spooner tr., 38; Hopkin- 
ton, 2nd ch. 25; Pawtucket, rst ch, E. W. Bar- 
rows tr., 27. $63 Warren, ch., N. Drown tr., 65.02; 
Central Falls, ch., C. C. Holland tr., 50; 

ll. per Rev. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., 

Providence, a friend 50; Miss C. G. Love 2; 

Phoenix, ch. 22.15; Pawtucket, Miss Jennie A. 
ng 1; 


CONNECTICUT, $1,889.70 


So. Woodstock, ch. mon. con. coll. 4; Wetted, 
ch, 9-10; Merit Butler and wife 100, and Abigai 
Hurlburt 10, all for Bur. and Karen miss. ; 

Suffield, ch. 75 ; 2nd ch. in pt., 183.30; Andover, ch. 
11 40; Roc ville, of wh. 110 is fr. Wm. Butler 
and wife, 1 fr. Eddie and Mary, 9 fr. a few 
friends, 120; 

Mystic River, Union ch. 8; Bloomfield, G. H. Fel- 
tons; No Manchester, of wh. 5 is fr. Electa 
Smith and one from sister, 6; Ea. Haddam, Mrs. 
A. F. Stannard 5 ; 

Mansfield Centre, ch. 22.08 ; White Hills, ch. 15-505 
Stafford, ch. 10; New Haven, Calvary ch., Isaac 
ee tr., 220 go; St. ch. 5; Preston, 

20; 


186 [June, 
$317 69 
82 
102 25 
318 71 
| 372 62 
837 63 
408 08 
F 318 55 
545 99 669 87 
7 95 
4 2.00 
4 390 66 
100 
136 75 
610 24 572 95 
110 or 
‘ 258 49 
448 65 
1,835 97 
205 58 
78 00 
75 35 
i 129 37 
123 10 
260 78 
389 70 
175 00 24 00 
356 so 48 


1874.] 


‘aterbury, ch. 41.50; Ea. Cornwall, ch. S. S. 7; 
ist A. C. Arnold tr., ; Putnam, 
ch., Joseph Lippitt tr., 159.20; Middletown, ch. 


New’ London, ch. 110; Yalesville, G. Mix 7s; 
Bridgeport, rst ch. 120 50; ae 
Conn. Bap. State Con., W. Griswold tr., Plainville 
ch. 5.50; Haddam, ch. 46; Hartford, rst ch. 

230.72; Montville, Union ch. 5; __ 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Ston- 
ington, ch. 41; Dea. O. B. Grant, of wh. 50 is 
tow. sup. of nat. pr. care Rev. S. T. Goodell, 
Bassein, Burmah, 100; 


NEW YORK, $21,710.42 


Westmoreland, ch., of wh. 3.71 is fr. S. S., 115 
Mt. Vernon, ch., Judson Miss. Soc. for miss. 
work, care Mrs. M. J. Knowlton, Ningpo, China, 
Mrs. H. E. Taylor tr., 45; ; 

New York, Taber. ch., a lady member, of wh. &. is 
tow. sup. of Nong-poi-see and others, care Rev. 
S. T. Goodell, Bassein Burmah, and 50 tow. su 
Au-yay and Stay-pah, care Rev. D. A. W. Smit 
Henthada, Burmah, 100; John B. Trevor, 1,000; 
James B. Colgate, 1,000 ; . 

Oswego, West ch. 112; Wilson, Curtis Pettit 30; 
Ballston Spa, Mrs. Isaiah Blood 100; E. H. 
Johnson add. 5; Cazenovia, S. S. 20; Hamilton, 
1st ch. A.,Sanford tr, 57.79; Soc. of Inq. of Mad- 
ison University, C. P. P. Fox tr., 20; 

Nicholville. ch. 20; South Livonia, Rev. R. Me- 
rean 10; Whitesboro, ch., G. C. Law, tr., 50; Bed- 
ford Station, Rev. Conant Sawyer, D.D., 50; 
Tarrytown, ch. 25 ; Norwich, ch., to const. Rev. 
L. M.S. Haynes H. L. M., A. C. Latham tr., 
163.043 

Clifton Park, ch. 32.75; Clifton, Chas. Tenney 21; 
Bethany Centre, Rev. J. M. Scarff 5; Albion, 
ist ch., Jas. M. Barker tr., 64.35; Croton, ch. 
20.50; South Colton, A. M. S. 1; 

Albany, Emanuel ch., T. Fearey tr., 260; Utica, 
Tabernacle ch. 54; Ilion, ch. 8; Nunda, Mr. 
Cady 2; Springville, ch. Ann H. Pierce 10; Fre- 
donia, ch. in pt., A. Z. Maderson tr., 100 ; 

Rochester, Ea. Ave. ch. 45-75; Hartland, ch. 30; 
Greece, ch. 75; Cuba, ch. 31; East Otto, ch. 11; 
Schenectady, ch. 63 ; Yates, ch. &: Waverly Sta- 
tion, Mrs. S. W. Bower 1; Elizabethtown, a 
friend of missions 5; 

Brooklyn, a friend of missions 1; Deposit Asso., 
M. R. Hulce tr., coll. at semi-annual meeting 10 ; 
Masonville, ch. 8.75 ; Hancock, ch. 9; Deposit, ch. 
24.65; 52.40; Rondout ch., H. Schoonmaker tr., 

wit 86; Buffalo, Washington St. ch. roo ; 
illiamson, ch. 20.63; Fayetteville, Mrs. M. B. 
Tremain 10; Potsdam, ch., of wh. 12 is from S. 
S. for Mrs. S. B. Partridge’s sch., Swatow, China, 
$65 Hartford, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. S. S. 1.50 being 

. Mr. Dean’s class, 34.35; Hinsdale, ch. 5; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Cort- 

land Asso., Homer, ch. 38.32; Nathan Salisbury 
10; Groton, ch.57.66; S.S. 20; 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn, ch. 114; Meridian, ch. 


11.473 

Chemung River Asso., Elmira, rst ch. 77.67; Wa- 
verly, ch. S. S. tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. J. 
McLaurin, Ramapatan, India, 100; 

Genesee Asso., Le Roy, ch. 106; Pavilion, ch., bal., 


15; 

Monroe Asso., Rochester, rst ch. 100; 2nd ch. 169; 
Lake Avenue ch. 217.82; Brockport, Rev. A. M. 
Prentice 10; Parma, 2nd ch., A. Fielden 2; 

Onondaga Asso., Elbridge, ch. 

Seneca Asso., Watkins, ch. 25.91; Romulus, rst ch. 


27.50; 
Mohawk Asso., Frankfort, ch. S. S. 
Coll. . O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Hudson 
Asso., Troy, 1st ch. and S. 
S., all of wh. is especially designated to be ex- 
et by Rev. J. M. Haswell tow. sup. of Ko- 
ung-Mu and girls in Miss Haswell’s sch., 


Maulmain, Burmah, 500; in St. ch., of wh. 86 
u, 


is for sup. of Ko-Oung- 
ch, bal., 20; 
Franklin Asso., Butternuts, ch. 
Essex and Champlain Asso., Wt. Plattsburg, ch. 
Long Island Asso., Williamsburg, Central ch. 
320. 58; 1st ch., bal., 186; A. O. Cole 25; Clin- 
ton-ave. ch. 225: Central ch., bal., 378.25; 
Brooklyn, I. W. B. 50; 6th-ave. ch. 32.83; rst 


263.60; Lansing 


$327 70 
305 50 


287 22 


tons. 


ch. 211.81; East ch., bal., 4; Strong Place ch. 
3,077.5 5 Washington-ave. ch. 2,000; Hanson 
Place ch. 751.54; 

Hudson River Central Asso., Miss Emeline B. 
Wilson 20; Miss Eliza M. Wilson 20; Newburgh, 


ch. 80; 

Southern N.Y. Asso, Rev. A. P. Graves 5; N.Y. 
Central ch., of wh. roo is fr. S. S. 283.61 ; Stanton 
St. ch., bal., 24; Female Miss. Soc. 30; C. S. 
Glover 50; South ch. 50; North ch. 168; rst 
Mission ch., bal., 100; Jacob Hays, for sup. of 
Rev. J. R. Haswell, Maulmain, Burmah, 300 ; 
McDougal St. ch., bal., 52; Trinity ch. 203.35; 
sth-ave. ch. 1,474.70; East ch., bal., 3; Pilgrim 
ch. 283,66 ; , ch. 58.72; Tabernacle ch, 
bal , 85213; Port Chester, North ch., bal., 25; 
Mariners’ ch. 50; Harlem ch. 55.51; Madison- 
ave. ch., of wh. 528 is fr. F. for sup. of 
Mrs. Ingalls, 2,702; N.Y. Calvary ch. 2,027; 1st 
ch., bal., 1,108.16; 

Washington Union Asso., Mrs. and Miss Carr 11; 
Mrs. Lucy Harrington 5; Fort Edward, ch. 5; 
Fort Ann, ch. 60; 

Union Asso., Bankville, ch. 10; Rev. W. Lincoln 
5; Carmel ch., bal., 10; 

Saratoga Asso., Gloversville, ch. 

Remsen, ch, 


NEW JERSEY, $4,567.65. 


Paterson, a tithe 2.50; Ea. Orange, C. A. Cowell 
tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. A. R. R. Crawley, 
Henthada, Burmah, roo; Passaic, ch. 300; 

Bridgeton, rst ch., Anna M. Mulford 200; French- 
town, mon. con. coll. gfes Bergen, ch. 79.64; 

Coll. per Rev O. odge, Dist. Sec, East 
N.J. Asso., Elizabeth, rst ch. 17.25; Newark, 
1st ch. 102; a Johnston 25; South ch., bal., 
492; Plainfield, rst ch., bal., 400; Westfield, 28; 

North N.J. Asso. Jersey City, ch.,bal., of wh 6.05 
is mon. con. coll. and 25 from S. S., 109.55; Mil- 
lington ch. 56.88; Mt. Bethel ch. 5.08; Hoboken, 
1st ch., bal., 84.50; Roseville, ch, bal., 72; No. 
Orange, ch. 1518.73; Hackensack, ch 49.25; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., 

N.J. Asso., Cape May, 1st ch. 11; 2nd ch. 
25; Camden, Trinity ch. 30; Pemberton, ch. 
ay ; Williamstown, ch. 5.50; Vineland, a friend 

r Japan miss. 30; Moorestown, ch. 35.95; Sa- 
lem, rst ch. 59 ; 

Trenton Asso., Freehold, ch. 45.10; Upper Free- 
hold, ch. 33.75; Hamilton Square, ch. 23.84; 
Trenton, rst ch. 120; Middleton, 1st ch. 28.143 
Holmdel ch. 104.18 ; 

New Jersey Central Asso., Flemington, ch., of wh. 
25 Is S., 200; Croton, ch. 23; J. and 
Amos Morse, for Rev. A. Wiberg of Sweden, 
10; Elisha Bird, Hunterdon Co., deceased, by 
Rev. B. C. Morse of Croton, 20; Somerville, ch. 

_ 28.05; Cherryville, ch. 35; 


PENNSYLVANIA, 6,103.55. 


Philadelphia, William Bucknell 1,000; Susan Tre- 

vor, jun., 203 
Leiperville, Miss. S. S. 12.44; Warrenburg, 
ey 


Abi 


plan 
Campbel 

rozer 1.000; ch. 


North Philadelphia y- 
of wh. 35 is fr. the 


187 


$5,262 16 


120 00 


Donation = 

| 
141 00 
36 00 9,905 84 
81 00 
25 00 
2,100 00 242 00 
10 00 
344 79 
402 50 
285 26 
318 04 
1,064 25 
144 60 
1,896 98 
434 00 
311 75 247 60 
355 OF 
1g0 6 
125 98 316 05 
125 99 
177 67 Isaac Edmunds tr., 5; Mt. Pleasant, Miss A. T. 
Giddings 2.50 ; 36 94 
221 00 «=. Sheakleyville, Rev. N. Thomas 7; Pittsburg, 4th 
Ave. ch., S. M. Brown tr., 186.75; Chester, Soc. 
of Inq. of Crozer Theo. Sem. 11.30; 20§ 05 
498 82 Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Phil- 
76 38  adelphia Asso., Philadelphia, C. W. D. 15; 
Tabernacle ch., of wh. 60 is fr. S. S. for sup. of 
53 41 Shway Awy, nat. pr., care Rev. D. A. W. Smith, 
3 00 Henthada, Burmah, 200; Memorial ch. 183.50; : 
Mariners ch. 25; First German ch. 14.10; Beth 
Eden ch. S. S. 50; Calvary ch. 
ch.. Robert Callaghan 300; West Philadelphia, 
istch S. S. 150; Berean ch. 30.37; Blockley ch. : 
45; Chestnut Hill ch. 26 50; 2nd Germantown | 
| Schuylkill, of wh. 50 is fr. Mrs. q 
tt, 125; Roxboro, ch. 100; Rev. B. 
783 60 Griffith 100 ; Lower Providence, ch. 43 70; Ridley, } 
27 66 
46 00 i 
34,166 84 
so., Philadelphia, First ch., 
Boardman Mission, 611.82; 


188 | 


Olivet ch., Mrs. Ann Morton 5; Willistown ch. 
64.26; Third Germantown ch., W. E. S. Baker, 
for the school of the late Mrs. Bronson on Assam, 

5°753 ae ch., of wh. 5 is 

903 Manayunk, S. S. 113 Davisville, ch. 


Central Union Asso , Coatsville, ch. 18.50; Radnor, 
ch. 5; Pottstown, ch. 18; Norristown, ch. 52.10; 
Centre Asso., Shirleysburg ’S. S S. 30; Saltillo, S. M. 
McVitty 10; Three Springs Ss. 5. 123 
Clarion Asso., Mitchell’s Mills, Rev. J.G G. Conover 
1; Warsaw, ch., Rev. D. Swigart and family 3-353 
Beaver Asso., Zion, ch. 10; Sharon, ch. 15 08 ; 
Bradford Asso., Canton, ch. G. P. Watrous 
25; Alba, ch. 10. 25; Leroy, 
Bridgewater Asso., New Mi hed, wi N. Worden, 
Abington Asso., Abington, 1st ch, of wh, 8.21 in 
rt is fr. S. 5. for sup. of a stu. in Rangoon 
em., 28.02 ; Clifford, Rev. W. A. Miller 2; 
ing Brook, ch. 19.40; Peckville, Mrs. H. L. N 
a A Scranton, 1st ch. 119.31 ; Carbondale, on 


kA Asso., Lewisburg, Mrs. Anna R. 
Lowry 50; Bl oomsburg, ch. 15.12; Williamsport, 
ist ch. 125; 

Asso., Pittston, ch. 27.75; Terrytown, 
Washington Strong 

Wayne Asso., Clinton, ch. ro. 80; Aldenville, ch. 6; 

Oil Creek Asso. Alleghany, ch. 

French Creek Asso., Jamestown, ch. 1 67 ; Carmel, 


ch., of wh. 5 is fr. ladies for Miss Fielde, Swatow, © 


China, 17.89 ; 

game Asso., E. Burmingham, ch 3.70; Free- 
port, ch. 8; Irwin Station, S. S. 28; Mars Hill, 
ch. 10; Washington, ch. 10; Pleasant Grove, ch. 


9755 
DELAWARE, $60.11. 


Coll, per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec, Wil- 
mington, Henry Link 5; Delaware-ave. ch. 
1 gay ch. 5; Wyoming, S. S. 3.11; Rev. M. 


ea 
WEST VIRGINIA, $34.50. 


Piedmont, Rev. A. Baush, 
Coll. per Rev. T. Allen, Dist. Sec., Broad Run 


Asso., Sago ch. 
Parksburg Asso., Long Reach, ch. 10; D. T. C. 


Farrow 5 for sup. of Nga Lah, care Rev. E. B. 
Union Burmah, 
Whitescarver, 
VIRGINIA, $5.00. 
Charlottesville, James Alexander, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 2.00. 
Raleigh, Rev. H. M. Tupper 1; Eddie L. Tup- 
perr; 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $351.00 
Washington, 2d ch. 35; rst ch., Edward Young 


10 les, for sup. of nat. prs. 
S. McKenzie, 


OHIO, $3,874.42. 


Conte &.. Hoyle w.. 25; Gene va, Horace 

and Nancy Austin 2; Middleport, Welch ch. S. 
S. 10; Painesville, ch. of wh. 11.40 is fr. S.S., 
Rev. S. B. Webster tr., 13 36; Perry, ch. 7.39; 

Warren, ch., K. O. Brainard tr., Conneaut, 
ch., of wh. 11 aaa nville, ch., R. 
Parsons tr., 214 

Coll. per Rev T! ‘Zilen, Dist. Sec., Sand Fork, ch. 

Ashtabula Asso, Ashtabula, ch. 18.20; Conneaut, 
Rev. I. Child 5 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, 2d ch., of wh. 60 is fr. 
Mrs. Margaret Greible for sup. of Ko En, nat. Prey 
rg Rev. J. N. Cushing, Toungoo, Burmah ; 50 

fr. S. S. for sup. of Sai-tu, nat. Lg +» Care Rev. ‘- 

B. Cross, Toungoo, Burmah, 700; 3d 

Huron Asso., North Fairfield, 12.50 ; 
ch. 15-095 New London, ch. 36; ch. 
1 

Lorie’ eh Elyria, George Olmstead 5; Hunt- 
ington, ch. 7; 

Mad River Asso., Mill Creek, ch. 8; for sup. of 
three se Rev. E. B. Cross’ s school, Toungoo, 
Burmah, 8; Bro. Kincaid 25; Milford, ch. 53 


Donations. 


716 00 


74°9 
12 00 


38 00 


Mansfield Asso., Bucyrus, ch. 

Maumee Asso., Perrysburg, ch. 2; Toledo, rst ch. 
66; Oliver St. S. S., for sup. of ‘Mya i in Rev A, 
Bunker's school, Toungoo, Burmah, 25; Wt. 
Barre, Amos Taft 550; 

Marietta Asso., Marietta, Hon. T. W. Ewart 27. 73! 
McConnelsville, ch., of wh. 10.02 is fr. 

51-76; Newport, ch. ps: ; Windsor, ch 5 

Miami "Asso., coll. fr. friends tow. building house 

for Miss A. "M Field’s mission work in China, 

per Mrs. ——. 300; Cincinnati, rst ch., of 

wh. go is fr. S. S., 122; 65; ch., 

bal., 5; Franklin, ch., 14.24 

45. .243; Lockland, ch., bal., 50; Middletown, ch. 
76; 


Miarai Union Asso., Mrs. Nancy G. Moore (de- 
ceased) 25; Dayton, 1st ch., of wh. 265.13 is fr. S. 
S., 200 being for Tah Boo ‘and Shway Too, nat. 
prs., care Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Henthada, Bur- 
mah, 875.63; Wayne St. ch. 11.33; Linden-ave. 
ch., of wh. 25 is fr. S. S. for sup. of Thya-E, lad 
in Rev. A. Bunker's school, Toungoo, Burmah ; 

~ W. P. Huffinan and wife for sup. of Nega- 

, care do. ; 60 tow. building house for Miss 

. Field’s mission work, Swatow, China, per 

Mrs "Ww. Ashmore, 245.35; King’s Creek, ch., 

bal., 8.50; Piqua, Calvary ch.,-for sup. Hai "Tau, 
care Rev. A. Bunker, 25; 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch., of wh. 2.56 is 
from S. S., 12.16; Fredericktown, ch. 9-75; Mar- 
tinsburg, ch. 3; Owl Creek, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. S. 
S for sup. of lad in Rev. E. B. Cross’s sc ool, 40; 
Chester, ch. 460; Chesterville, ch. 4.50; 

Scioto Asso., Newark » ch. 

Seneca Asso., Clyde, ch. 

Zoar Asso., Stillwater, ch, 


INDIANA, $1493.67. 


Goshen, Miss Emma R. Chandler 8; New Albany, 
Martha J. Thompson 10; Edenburgh, j. W. 
Dame 20; La Porte, Mary Tucker Leaming 1; 
Ladoga, ch. 16; Aurora, ch. 38.28; 

Rensselaer, ch. 73 Vevay, J. L. Thiebaud 10; South 
Bend, of wh.30 is fr. Peter Stocker and 5 fr. A. 
= Dunbar, 35; Fort Wayne, ist ch., J. A. Gavin 


col? cor Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec, Flat 
R Asso., Columbus, ch., Mrs. Maria A. 
Taylor 50; Flat Reck, ch. Union S. S. 7.313 

Indianapolis Asso., New Bethel, ch. 17; yf 
apolis, North st. ch. 62; rst ch., of wh. 138 is tr. S. 
S., 1,000; Rev. W. N. ‘Wyath 2; 

North-eastern Asso., Rome eer ch., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hague 5.02; *Woolcottvill e, ch. 32.11; Go- 
shen, ch., of wh. 15 is fr. S. S 20-40 6 

Friendship’ Asso., Worthington, ch. 10.40; D. C. 
Jenner 10; 


-— Run Asso., Rising Sun, ch. 3.50; Vevay, ch. 


a Asso., Oswego, ch. 10.25 ; Huntington, 
27.303 
Bueesvile Asso., Evansville, ch. S. S. 24.30; Mrs. 
Mansen’ 5; a friend 5; 


ILLINOIS. $5,264.51. 


Peoria, W. D. B. 10; Rock Isjand and Moline 
Swedish ch, 68 ; Hartsburg, Isaac R. Combs 1; 
eed . Ferguson 5; Atkinson, C. E. Fisher 


Coll. ‘per Revs.-S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tol 
Dist. Secs., Bloomfield Asso., Mahomet, Bethe 
ch. 24; yy ch. 95.50; Urbana, ch. 25; 

Bloomington Asso, Bloomington, ch. 68; Caseno- 
via, ch. 24.35; Deer Creek, ch. 10.4 : Hudson, ch. 
18.25; Lincoln, ch., of wh 2.21 is +» 36. zi : 
Mason City, S. S. tow. sup. of a nat. 
care Rey. 4 E. Clough, Ongole, India, 25 ; 
emora, W. Sumner 10; Minock, of wh. 5.15 is 4 
S. S.,18. Normal, of wh, J. Saw- 
yer and family, 15; Panola, ch. 16.50; T 

.,of wh. 5 is fr. Rev. E. J. Tienes, 17-35 + 
Washington, Mrs. M. M. Bowers tow. 
Bekoo, nat. pr., care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, - 

ng, Assam, 10 ; Wenona, E. "4 Esq., for 
Japan miss., care Rev. N. Brown, 1 

Chica; — Asso., Ausiin,ch., of wh. 13.35 “~4 &. S. S., 

stu., care = care Rev ‘J 
joug ngole, India, 46.65; me 
ch., of wh. 5 is fr. D. M. Desa for 


| [June, 
$21 00 
4 
i 643 00 
$897 20 
118 
i 93 60 
00 
438 
25 08 
567 60 
4 47 25 
1 00 
220 73 
190 12 
1,190 
19 56 74 
21 00 
20 15 
2 00 
i 60 11 93 28 
: 2 50 
7 00 
15 00 57 31 
10 00 
1,081 00 
00 61 55 
20 40 
200 16 28 
3 37 55 
34-30 
351 00 
4 
94 09 
47 75 
‘ 144 50 
293 50 
$ 12 00 
fa 23 to ‘ 


1874.] 


Dean’s work in Siam, 533.53; Dundee, Mrs. M. 
T. Bacon 5; Newport, ch. 10; Norwood Park, 
ch. 4; Oak Park, ch. 5; Waukegan, ch. 20; 
Wheaton, ch. 10; Woodstock, S. S. tow. sup. of 
Pariah, nat. pr., care Rev. J. E. Clough, 50; 

Clear Creek Asso., Makanda, S. P. Bingham, Esq., 

‘ Dixon Asso., Freeport, ch. 7; Galena, S. S. 16.10; 
Heaton, W. F. Carpenter 2 ; Morrison, ch.22.27 ; 
Mt. Concord, ch. 22.25; Polo, S. S. 2.50; Shan- 
non, E. Northey and tamily 3 ; 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, rst ch., of wh. 1 is fr. R. 
Flagg, Esq., and 14 for Bible distribution in _for- 
eign lands, 90.21; Bunker Hill, ch. 15; Litch- 
field, a friend 10; Upper Alton, ch. 25; Students 
Miss. Soc. in Shurtleff College 8.65 ; 

Fox River Asso., Batavia, C. Wightman 2; Bristol, 
ch 31.40; Chicago, 1st ch. and S. S., of wh. 40 is 
fr. the Indiana-ave. branch S. S. to sup. a pupil 
in Rev. J. E. Clough’s school, Ongole, India, and 
25 from G. Sard, Esq., tow. sup of nat. pr., care 
do., 737-75; Michigan-ave. ch. 93.70; Milford- 
ave. ch. 45.10; Union Park ch. 54.43; Univer- 
sity Place ch., of wh. 50 is fr. S. S. to sup. a stu- 
dent in Miss M. Bronson’s school, Nowgong, 
Assam, 512.09; University students 8.50; West- 
ern ave. ch. 110.42; Downer’s Grove, ch. 27.753; 
Englewood, ch., of wh. 1o ea. is fr. Rev. A. Vail 
and Rev. F. G. Thearle, 32.50; Evanston, S. S. 
to sup. Tuni, nat. pr., care Rev. M. Bronson, 
Nowgong, Assam, 150; Highland Park, coll. by 
Mrs. J. D. Cole, Rev. J. D. Cole 5, Mrs. J. D. 
C. 20, Mrs. Julia A. Rees 20, Miss Helen ‘I’. La 
Bar 5, Mrs. C. R. Fields 1, Mrs. J. H. Wood- 
worth 1.50, Mrs. C. G. Hammond 1, Mrs. Charles 
Morton 1, 54.50; Kaneville ch., of wh. 86 is fr. 
D. Hanchett and 42 fr. L. J. Hanchett for one- 
third sup. of nat. pr., care Kev. M. J. Knowlton, 
Ningpo, China, 144.75; La Grange, Rev. J O. 
Metcalf 5; Lemont, ch. 5; Morris, ch. 33; New- 
ark, Mrs. Wm. Smith and Miss Emily J. Smith 
1ea., 2; Plainfield, ch. 32.25; Sandwich, ch. 
19.50; Warrenville, ch. 10; 

Franklin Asso., Marion, Mrs. C. A. McCoy, 

Gilmore Asso., Piper City, S. M. Philbrook, 

Nine Mile Asso., ‘Tamaroa, ch., 

Ottawa Asso , Amboy, S. S. tow. sup. of Habe, nat. 
pr., care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, As- 
sam, 30; Freedom, Rev. P. ‘Taylor and wife 2 50; 
Lamoille, ch. 33; Mrs. Eliza Benton 50; Leland, 
ch. 6.13; Lostant, 5 ea. fr. Rev. Alfred Osgood 
and Dennison Avery, 10; Marseilles, E. S. Ped- 
icord, Esq., to sup. student in Teloogoo Theo. 
Sem , Ramapatam, India. care R. R. Williams, 
42; Mendota, ch. 45.05; Minooka, Cornelia —— 
1; Princeton, ch. 5; Tonica, ch. 35; 

Peoria Asso., Canton, ch. 16; Chillicothe, ch. 26.65 ; 
Farmington, ch. 7 ; Galesburg, ch., of wh. 50 is fr. 
Leroy S. Bates ands5o fr. 5. S. tow. sup. of nat. 
pr., care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam, 
210; Kewanee, ch. 32.25; Neponset, ch., bal., of 
wh. 1 is in gold fr. the pastor, 2.13 ; Ontario, ch. 
12.50; Peoria, German ch., of wh. 3.09 is fr. S. S. 
9.50; Wyoming, ch. 10; Young America, ch. 10; 

Quincy Asso., Barry, S. S. tow. sup. ot Moung 
Hmong, nat. pr.,care Rev. E. O. Stevens, Prome, 
Burmah, 50; Griggsville, ch., of wh. 51.50 is fr. 
S. S. tow. sup. of Mon, nat. pr., care Rev. R. E. 
Neighbor, Nowgony, Assam, 99.40; Kinderhook, 
ch., of wh. 8 is fr. Rev. C. Greenleaf, and 22.44 


for Mrs. — work, Thongzai, Burmah, 30.44; 
ch. 


Littleton, 4.05; Payson, $.S. tow. sup. of 
Sudoka, student in Mrs. Scott’s Normal Schoo . 
Gowahatti, Assam, 22; Rushville, ch. 9 45; 

Rock Island Asso., Cordova, ch., of wh. 21 is fr. S. 
S., 50; Rock Island, ch, Rev A Briggs 48; 

Rock River Asso., Belvidere, So. ch. 66 ; Marengo, 
ch., of wh. 63 is fr. S. S., 100 fr.G. W. Adams 
and wife to sup. a nat. pr., care Rev. M. Bron- 
son, D.D., Nowgong, Assam, and 25, the 4th 
quar. paymt., of Elias Patrick and sons tow. su 
of Condiah, nat. pr., care Rev. J. E. Clough, 
Ongole, India, 310.50; Rockford, rst ch. 26; 
State St. ch. 67.40; Rockton, ch. 2.10; Stillmon 
Valley, ch. 3; Sycamore, ch. 8.71 ; 

Salem Asso., Oquawka, S. S. 7.57; Plymouth, ch, 


203 

South District Asso., East St. Louis, ch. 1; O’ Fal- 
lon, Mrs. J. M. Cochran 1; 

Springfield Asso., Decatur, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. Miss 
Mary Halsted tow. sup. of Batiram, nat. pr., 
care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam, 


Donations. 


and 8 fr. a friend, 84.86; Diamond Grove, ch 33 
Jacksonville, ch. 75 ; Pana, W. L. Downing and 
wife 10; Springfield, rst ch., Dea. Josiah Francis 
10; Waverly, ch. 2; 


IOWA, $771.75. 


Massillon, F. A. Gates 1; Des Moines, P. B. 
Henry 5 ; State Centre, Mrs. = Allison, 50; 
Mechanicsville, John H. Burleigh 6; Pella, ch. 


135 

Coll. per Revs. S. M Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist, Secs., Burlington Asso.. Burlington, rst ch. 
40 55; Dansville, ch., of wh. 8 is fr. Edwin Cady, 
Esq.. for the Teloogoo miss., care Rev J. E 
Clough, 24.50; Mt. Pleasant, ch., of wh. = fr. 
Rev. M Sutton and family and 4 fr. Rev. W. H. 
Lane, 46.40; 

Cedar Valley Asso., Cedar Falls, ch., of wh. 9.07 is 

S., 19.43; Mason City, ch. 20.80; Mitchell 

ch., of wh. 44 is fr. Rev. E. L. Benedict tow. sup. 
of Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, 52.50; 

Central Iowa Asso., Des Moines, 1st ch. 64; East 
Des Moines, ch. 4; Elm Grove, ch. 7.20; Linn 
Grove, ch. 1.30; Newton, ch. 3; Sherman, ch. 


1.703 

Conterville Asso., Franklin, ch. 

Davenport Asso., Davenport, Calvary ch. 100; 
Iowa City, A. C. Dennison, Esq., 5; Zion, ch. 
14.503 

Dubuque Asso.. Maquoketa. ch. add. 

East Grand River Asso., Adams, ch. 

Iowa Valley Asso., Grtnnell, ch. 25 ; Grundy Centre, 


ch. 353 

Keokuk Asso., Bonaparte, ch. 11; Fort Madison, 

ch. 15.50; Harrisburg, ch. 9.10; Keokuk,rst ch. 

36.553 

Linn _ Anamosa, ch. 5; Marion, ch. 153 

Oskaloosa Asso., Abington, ch. 3.60; Batavia, ch. 
5; Brookville, ch. 4.60; Oskaloosa, ch. 25; Ot- 
tumwa, ch. 22; 

South-western Iowa Asso., Harlem, Rev. J. Cur- 
rier 10; Malvern, ch. 3.75; 

Turkey River Asso., Waukon, ch. 16.20; Straw- 
berry Point, ch. 15 ; 

Caer Des Moines Asso., Boonsboro, ch. 6.50; 

omer, ch. 7.60; 
Washington Asso., Washington, Calvin Craven, 


Esq., 
Western Towa Asso., Denison, ch. 17.07; Sioux 
City, ch. 30.10; 


MICHIGAN, $1,952.98. 


Lansing. N. Tenney 2; Alpine and Walker, ch. 
86.40; Detroit, rst ch., bal., 7.01; Ononda’ 
Wade Smith 2; Hadley, Rev. W. D. Potter, an 
with other donas. to const. himself H. L. M., 


30; 

Empire Prairie, Sarah A. Whittlesey 5; Hillsdcle, 
Mary L. Green and sister 2; Monterey, Martha 
A. Tanner 1; 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Flint River Asso., Fenton, S.S., tow. 
sup. of Conakiah, nat. pr., care Rev. L. Jewett, 
Nellore, India, 13 ; Flint ch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care do., 50; Lapeer, ch. 33.50; Oxford, ch. 
16.30 

Grand Rapids Asso., Alpine and Sparta, Miss An- 
na E. Watkins 1.20; Grand Rapids, ch. 84.53; 
Oakfield, Dea. Ashley and wife 7; Rockford, 
Miss F. E. Stillwell’s miss’y box, of wh. 12 is fr. 
her bro. O. J. Stillwell, 15 ; 

Grand River Asso., Ionia, ch. 8.50; Palo, M. Von 
Vleck 5; Portland, ch. 15.25 ; Smyrna, ch. 14-753 

Hillsdale Asso., Bronson ch. 4.50; Coldwater, 


40.655 
Jackson Asso., Albion, S. S. 14.32; Eaton Rapids, 
ch., of wh. 6.35 is fr. S. S., 44-85 Jackson, ch., 
tow. sup. of Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, Burmah, 
52.35; Mason, ch. 5-75 § Sandstone, ch. 16.75; ~ 
Kalamazoo River Asso., Allegan, ch. 30; Augusta, 
Rev. L. F. Compton 2; Battle Creek, I. Warren 
2; Climax, ch. 10.75; Kalamazoo, 1st ch., of wh. 
3.26 is fr. S. S. and 1 fr. Rev. I. F. Fay, 336.573 
arshall, S. S., tow. ~ of pupil in Rev. 
pnts school, Nellore, India, 10; Otsego, ch. 
50; Plainwell, ch. 3.25; School ch. $3 
Lenawee Asso., Adrian, ch., of wh. 2 is fr. two 
young converts, 12; Fairfield, ch. 26.96; Medina 
ch. 18; Tecumseh, ch., of wh. 100 is fr. Dr. 1. S. 
Hamilton, 114.25; 


~~ 189 
$184 86 
$684 19 H 
5 00 
148 86 
III 45 
92 73 
81 20 
Ir 05 
119 50 
5 00 
175 4 
60 00 
72 15 
20 00 
60 20 
2,111 64 
13 75 
Io 
8 50 
14 10 
5 00 
47 17 
127 41 
8 co 
336 13 
112 80 
107 73 
215 34 
43 5° 
98 
45 15 
179 02 
483 72 
27 57 
408 07 
2 00 
372 


190 
a 25 n Asso., Detroit, rst ch., of wh. 200 is fr. 
. Austin, Esq., 232 69; La — ave. ch. 
- 50; Macomb, G. S. Hall 1 arquette, ch. 
27.50: Mt. Clemens, A. > Cotton 2; Mt. Ver- 
non, ch. 4; Royal Oak, ch. 5. ~503 
hiawasse Asso., Commerce, ch. 5.25; Ovid, ch. 
15.35; Owasse, ch. 41; Shepardsville, ch. 9; 
Joseph's River Asso., Cassopolis, ch. 8.28 ; 
Hartford, Rev R. W. Vaughan 5 Liberty, ch. 1; 
St. oseph’s Valley Asso., Centerville, ch. 24.25 ; 
hite rion. ch, of wh. 10 is interest on be- 
quest of the late Goodsell Gregory, 11; 
Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch., of wh. 24-44 
is fr. S. S., 60.17; Saline, ch. 17.75; Ypsilanti, 
ch., of wh. 40 is fr. S. S. to sup. a student in Nor- 
mai Sch., Coca care Miss 87.50; 
Wayne Asso., Holly ch., 


MINNESOTA, $537.15. 


Minneapolis, a Sulley 10; St. Cloud, fr. a 

Call Reve, $04. Osgood and C. F. Tol: 
oll. per Revs. an ‘olman, 
Dist, Secs., Minnesota Asso., Castle Rock, ch., 
of wh. 5 is fr. Rev. J. F. Wilcox, 6.35; Hastin: 
ag Minneapolis, East ch., of wh. 5 is 
Rev. W. A. Jarrel, 10.85; St. Paul, 1st ch., of 
wh. 247 is fr. S. S. for Mrs. Ward’s school, Sibsa- 
gor, Assam, 329.70; 

Minnesota Central Asso., Austin, ch. 

Minnesota Valley Asso., Garden City, ch. 5.25; 
Winnebago City, Rev. Walter Ross 2; 

Northern Minnesota Asso., Rev. I. N. Thresher 
5; Monticello, tvea. J. R. Lewis 1; 

Southern Minnesota Asso., C. Ab- 
bott, Esq. raf Money Creek, W . Sinclair, 

-» 10; Winona, ch. 35 3 

Zumbro Asso., Concord, ch. 16.20; Ellington, ch, 
11.20; Fair Point, several friends. 6.60; Kenyon, 
ch. 15; Red Wing, ch. 10; 


WISCONSIN, $1,083.50. 


Coll. Revs. S. M. ood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dict. Secs. Dane Rev. L. 
Wepf and Isaac Merriam’ 
ch. Mrs. M. Brayton 


e Mills, 
i, ch. 
——— Asso., Beaver am, ch. 104; Fall River, 
c 


Jensorine "Asso, Clinton, ch., of wh. 4-20 is fr. 


€a., 10; 


young converts, 40.68 ; Evansville, ch. 10; 
La Crosse Asso. Trempalean, 


Rev. J. Squires, Mrs. and Mrs. A, 

SSO. of wh. 3 is fr. 

Mrs. J. M . Osborn 

Lake Shore Asso., Milwaukee, Union ch. 201. “ 
2nd ch., of wh. 40 is tow. sup. of Geo. B. 
vidson, nat. pr., care Rev. J. E. Com Ongol, 
India, 71.20 ; Oconomowoc, Rev. H. W. Bro’ 
5; Pewaukee, ch. 16; Racine, 1st ch., tow. —-. 
of R. E. Neighbor, Assam, 110; Waukesha, 
of wh. rois fr. S. S. for printing Scriptures for 
the Garos, 66.20; Wauwatosa, ch. 33; 

Richland Asso., Richland Centre, Mauley 

St. Croix Valley Asso., Hudson, Rev. T. E. 
Keeley and wife Prescott, ch. 10.30; 

Walworth Asso., Eagle S. S. aoe East Troy, ch. 
as Geneva, Lake ch. 19; Spring Prairie, ch, 


8.20 
Winnebago Asso., Appleton, ch. 8; ieee, 3 Rev. 
S. Tod ; John. F. Kuhn 5; Fond du Lac 
4°; Fon Memed, ch. 25; Neenah, H. Shumaker 
1; Oshkosh, 2nd ch. 20; Ripon, S.S., tow. sw 


of nea Garo, pr., care Rev. T. J. Kei 


Wm. James, tow. of nat. 
pr. care Rev. L. 


CALIFORNIA, $32.00, 


San Diego, ch. 
Coll. er Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
‘Dist. Secs, Richwood City, Richard Hassan, 


KANSAS, $104.10. 

Coll, Revs. S. M. Qaaned and C. F. Tolman, 
River Burlingame, ch. 
— Lawrence, Hon. J. S. Emery 15 ; 1st ch. 
44,10; North Lawrence, ch. 2.60; South Law- 
rence, ch. 1.80; Ottowa, of wh. 25 is fr. S.S. 


Donations. 


$453 19 
7° 60 
14 28 


165 42 


35 


388 90 
13 50 


7 25 


6 00 
50 00 


59 00 


33 00 
107 50 


133 03 


and ro fr. C. H. Topping, interest on note for 


[June, 


general funds, 35 ; $102 10 
South-east Kansas Asso., Mound Valley, ch. 2 00 
MISSOURI, 532.42. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., Blue River Asso., Kansas City, rst 

ch. 30; Lee Summit, ch, 13.50; 43 5° 
Little Bonne Femme Asso. .» Friends in Asso. 3.50; 

a ia, ch. 25.50; Little Bonne Femme, 

34 
ole Asso., North Fork, ch. 1 35 
St. Louis Asso. .» St. Louis, 2nd ch. 238.52 ; Kirk- 

wood, of wh. 10 is fr. Mrs. M. P. Hudson, 13-50; 252 02 
Springfield Ass¢., Ash seman W. J. Garnett 2 50 
Boonville, Mrs. MA 20 00 

estern German Yd F. Schaberg, St. 

Louis, Treas., of wh..34.05 is fr. St. Louis Ger- 

man Bap. ch. Sewin = . tow. sup. of Nappai, 

nat. pr., care Rev. W. Smith, Henthada, 

Burmah, 179 05 

NEBRASKA, $6.00. 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. ood an 

Dist. Secs., Nebraska Nebraska City, ch. 

Rev. H. T. Vose 2 00 
Omaha Asso., Tekamah, ch. 3 00 
Urbana, J. Ogden, Esq., 1 00 

DAKOTA, $4.00. 

Fort Sully, Post Chaplain, 400 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $3.34. 
Olympia, rst ch. 3 34 

COLORADO, $3.00. 
Greeley, O. H. Gallop and family, 3 00 
SWEDEN, $16.80. 
Stockholm, of wh.8 is fr. S. S. boys, 1 fr. a 
woman, 5 fr. Mrs. Wiberg and 2 from Anna Jud- 
son Wiberg, 15 gold and ex. 16 80 
BURMAH, $43.64. 
Rangoon, coll. per Rev. D. L. Brayton, Rs. 80 and 
ex. 43 64 
ASSAM, $28.31. 
nae, ott. Rev. E. W. Clark, Rs. 51, 14, 6 
and ex. 28 31 
$80,080 45 


LEGACIES. 
Waterville, Me., W. A. F. Stevens per 


«_C. M. Stevens, in . $50 00 
Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. Joanna La- 

tham, Jackson, in pt. 600 09 

ppleton, and John Keeley, trustees, 00 

Pawtucket, R.I., Miss L Lydia Carpen- 

ter, per Thomas A. q 4 2,000 00 
Manlius, N.Y., Horatio ‘Chapman, per 

F. H. Dewe 10 00 
Mahopac Falls’ N.Y., B. Wil- 

son, T. nd J. Hazen, Exrs., per 

Rev. O. 2,000 00 
Painsville, O., Anna Lockwood, Wn. 
» per S. B. 100 00 

eru, O., ones, per 5 

T. Allen, 1,666 66 

yers, Exr., per ev. tott. 450 00 

Denver, Col., Rev. Walter McDuf- 

fee in a0, less com- 

missions, 

I 6,049 27 


exp., 
Rev. Jonathan 
per Rev, J. G. ied D.D., 
“Wate Rev. A. Stevens, D 


Donations and legacies from April 1, 
1873, to March 1, 1874 


Donations and legacies 


» 4,000 00 16,995 93 


Donations. 


RANGOON KAREN COLLEGE FUND. 


ILLINOIS. 


Island, W. B. Brayton, S. Brayton, and J. P. Young, 100 ea. $300 00 
reported, 13,660 53 


BRONSON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL FUND. 


ILLINOIS. MISSOURI. 
Springfield, Mrs. C. E. Bacon, $50 00 Springfield, ch., S. S. 35 00 


IOWA. CALIFORNIA, 
Stockton, Hosea Fuller and wife, 50 CO 
Danville, Rev. R. King, 50; Iowa City, Frederick 
Mott, 50; 100 00 . $260 00 
MICHIGAN. Previously reported, 495523 98 


Grand Rapids, L. C. Davidson, $49,783 91 


THANK-OFFERING FUND. 


MAINE. oh Goodenough 1; Ran- 


Lewiston, N. W. Dutton, 1; Searsmont, Rev. T. usie E. Gould 1; Hermana r ; 77 90 
B. Robinson, 1 183 Hallowell, ch. 5; Islesboro, 2d 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Point Judith, Mrs. J. R. Brown x5 Providence, sd 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ch., S. S. 103 Ir 00 
Aasrion, oh ch. 12.50 te Concord, Pleasant st. ch., per CONNECTICUT. 
ord, 17.71 5 3°21 Wethersfield, fr. sundry persons, 6 00 
VERMONT. NEW YORK. 
Misses J. and Mal ch., per Rev. H. F. Lane 20; Earlville, 
Foote, 1; 2 00 10; 30 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. PENNSYLVANIA. 
tr., Clark’s Green, Rev. Isaac Bevan, 2 00 
wrence, rst r Rev. 1 
; Winchendon, Ww. 1; Mrs. A _MICHIGAN, 

Cutter 1; Beverly, {ole A. Rogers 2; Palmer, a Manchester, Miss Emiline Fellows, I 00 
friend 2; Reading, Mrs. Weston 1; Mrs. Emer- _ 
son 1; Randolph, Rev. J. C. Foster and wife 2; ; $183 21 
South Yarmouth, ~ aptist sisters 2; North Previously reported, 20,060 63 
Dr. N.B . Edwards 10; Northamp- 
ton, Mrs. L. C. 1; Ni Montague 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN APRIL, 1874. 


MAINE, $35.00. Worcester, Pleasant-st. ch., S. S. for sup. of nat. 


teacher among the Shans, G. Ww. Eames tr., 203 
Be Geo W. Dewey at wh. 5 is fr. S. S. and 7.50 ‘mon. 
Lord tr. 20 00 n. 91 
Cambridge, Dea. Reed 10; E. W. Hutchins 5; 
for the debt, 400 Ralls J. B. Bardwell tr., 
te ee Ww Ws. McKenzi Dist. Sec. sited 30.99; South Hanson, of wh. 1 ea. is fr. Dr. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $2.14. Warren-ave. ch., add'l, G. 
Cornish, a young convert, 2 silver, 2% Lowell a friend, to const. Rev. T. J. B. House H. 
. 100; Newton ee’ ch. 130.7 ewton 
VERMONT, $3.25. Centre chs of wh. 250 Nickerson, 
Whitingham Dwight Chester tr. iss. In 
3.35 Theo. te W. Ryder tr., es, 
a 1,820.77. ramin ang a friend 25 ; 3 52 
Coll. Revs McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Wil- 
Springfield, State-st. ch. bal., E. F. Foster tr. ’ 
5 ch.» Miss Abbie Bliss Charlestown, is Hannah W ace 
a friend 21.50; North Billeri 
ch, S.. Acton, ch., penny coll. ISLAND, $81.67. 
Heh ass Math Providence, India Point Mission S. S. for mission 


Danvers, rst ch. 28; 183 25 work, care of Rev. J. H. Arthur, Yokohama, 


1874.] 191 
| 
$13,960 53 
| 
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Japan, 50; Soc. of Miss. Inq. of Brown Univer- 
sity, B. W. Steele tr., 11; Geo. D. Wilcox 20; 
Hopkinton, 2d ch. 


CONNECTICUT, $77.00. 


Thompson, Cent. ch. 21.75; Cromwell, ch. 18.25; 
Wallingiord, ch., in part, 27; 
Trumbull, Julia and Emily Seeley, per Rev. O. 


Dodge, 
NEW YORK, $509.16. 


Penn-Yan, Mary A. Bennett, for sup. of Burman 
boy in Mrs. C. Bennett’s sch., Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, 10; Chatham Village, John Drew 5; Sara- 
toga Springs, ch., S. S, S. Terwilliger tr., 90; 
Deposit, ch. 8.60; 

Frewsburg, ch., S. S., tow. sup. of Gooberamiah, 
nat. pr., care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, 
21.35; Poughkeepsie, a friend for the Tel. Miss. 
50; Brookiyn, 1st ch., Mrs. C. W. Green, tow. 
sup. of orphan, care Mrs. Wm. Ward Sibsagor, 
Assam, 25; 

Oneida Asso., A. Hubbell tr., “a widow's mite’ 
for the debt, 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Long Island 
Asso., Brooklyn, rst ch. 50; Tab. ch., in pt. 353 
M. Hamilton, 50; Greenwood, ch., in pt. 403; 
Williamsburgh, sth ch. 10.29; Long Island City, 
East-ave. ch., in pt. 11 403 

Hudson-riv. No. Asso., Hudson, ch. 

“penned Asso., Duanesburgh and Florida, 


NEW JERSEY, $167.04. 

Bricksburg, ch., a few friends, 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., East N. J. 
Asso., Newark, Sherman-ave. ch. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler. Dist. Sec., West N. J. 
Asso., Salem, 1st ch., bal. 20; Allowaystown, 
10.65 

Cent. N J. Asso., Ringoes, ch. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $206.86. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Philadel- 
phia Asso., Philadelphia, Mariners ch. R703 Tab. 
ch., S. S., bal. 5; North ch.,$ S., J. T. Elwell’s 
class of boys 1; Upland, Joseph H. Walker 753 

Abington Asso., Minooka, ch. 

Wyoming Asso., Eaton, ch. 

Northumberland Asso., Williamsport, Rev. T. E. 
Clapp 5; Milton, ch. 10; White Deer, ch. 10.75; 

Beaver Asso., New Castle, Mrs. M. Reno, 

Pittsburg Asso., Allegheny City, Nixon-st. ch. 

Cent. Union Asso., East Nantmeal, ch., in rae 

Oil Creek Asso., Titusville, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. S. S. 
tow. sup. of Ramiah, nat. pr., care Rev. A. V. 
Timpany, Ramapatam, I 

Plymouth, Welch ch. 


DELAWARE, $23.00. 
Wilmington, 1st ch. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, §s.00. 
Washington, Calvary ch., G. M. 


OHIO, $309.28. 


Cherry Valley, Mrs. H. W. Hanchett, 5; Wakato- 
mica, of wh. 5 is fr. Mrs. M. Baughman and 5 25 
fr. Mary E Baughman, 10 25; Cleveland, Memo- 
rial Presbyterian ch. for mission work in Gowa- 
hati, Assam, L. C. Ludlow, tr., 10.50; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec , Ashtabula 
Asso., Kingsville, ch., for = of nat. 
pr. among the Nagas, 100; Madison, ch. 5; 

Columbus Asso., Delaware, ch.. bal. 

East Fork Asso., Duck Creek, ch. 

Huron Asso., Norwalk, ch. 

Miami Asso., Cheviot, ch., bal. » 

Miami Union Asso., Dayton, 1st ch., bal. 7; Spring- 
field, rst ch. 84.63 ; Urbana, ch. 20; 
ioto Asso., Newark, ch., bal. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $59.45. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Hun- 
tington, ch. 7; Charleston, a. 7.20; rst African 
80; Providence, ch. 55; Coalsmouth, ch. 9; 
+ o, ch. 12; Harmony, ch, 12.90; Leon, 
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ILLINOIS, $268.05. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bloomfield Asso., Goshen, S. S., tow. 
sup. of minis. stu., care Rev. M. Bronson, Now- 
gong, Assam, 

Bloomington Asso., Clinton, Mrs. C. L. Coulter 2; 
Tremont, Dea. | 103 

Carrollton Asso., Jerseyville, ch. 16; Winchester, 


ch. 15; 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, S. S., tow. sup. of Garo pr., 
care Rev. T. J. Keith, ag ag | Assam, 28; 
St. Charles, S. S., for Rev. R. E. Neighbor's 
sch., Nowgong, Assam, 6.85 ; 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, rst ch. S. S., to be ex- 
aon in care Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, Bur- 
mah, 

Fox-river Asso., Chicago, students in University 8 ; 
Morris, W. T. Hopkins 5; Sandwich, S. S., tow. 
sup. of student in Rev. J. E. Clough’s sch., 
Ongole, India, 12.50; 

Peoria Asso., Lacon, L. G. Thompson, 

Rock Island Asso., Antioch, ch., of wh. 8 is fr. 
young converts, 

Rock-river Asso., Belvidere, rst ch. 20; Marengo, 
1st ch. G. B. Adams 10; 

South Dist. Asso., Freeburg, Rev. H. L. Deppe 
3-50; Oak Hill, ch. 9; Pleasant Hill, ch. 12.50; 

Springfield Asso., Taylorville, ch. 


IOWA, $34.35. 

Tabor, Rev. R. R. Hawley, 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Burlington Asso., Mt. Pleasant, ch., 
young converts, 

Cedar Valley Asso., Riceville, ch. 4; Wayne, ch. 3; 

Cent. Iowa Asso., Dexter, ch. 

Davenport Asso., Camanche, ch. 

Dubuque Asso., Maquoketa, ch. 

lowa Valley Asso.. Grundy Centre, ch. 

Keokuk Asso., Fort Madison, c' 

South-western Iowa Asso., Council Bluffs, ch. 


MICHIGAN, $105.93. 


Coll. per Revs S. M. Osgood and C. F. by swe | 
Dist. Secs., Flint-river Asso., Imlay City, ch., 
wh. 5 is fr. Rev. J. E. Bitting, 

Grand Rapids Asso., Lowell, 

Hillsdale Asso., Jonesville, ch. 
ackson Asso., Ceresco, ch. 


ch 
ichigan Asso., Birmingham, ch. 2.10; Troy, ch. 


St. Joseph’s River Asso., Benton 
Cassapolis, 


3-65 
Thorn Apple River Asso., Charlotte, ch. 
oe Harbor, ch. 30; 
Wayne Asso., Miltora, ch. 


MINNESOTA, $51.75. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Minn. Asso., Hastings, ch., Dea. T. 
B. Tozer, qr. payt. tow. sup. of minis. stu., care 
Rev. J. Cloug. » Ongole, India, 10; Minneapolis, 
= ch., S. S., tow. sup. of Rangiah nat. pr., care 

0. 37-503 
Zumbro Asso., Ellington, ch. 1; Kenyon, ch. 3.25; 


WISCONSIN, $150.00. 
Galt R | d C. F. Tol 
oll. per Revs. S. M. Os; an . Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Janesville Asso., Union, ch. and S. S. 
La Crosse Asso., Ontario, C. H. Millard, 
Lake Shore Asso., W. H. Hanchett, one third sup. 
fom pr., care Rev. M. J. Knowlton, Ningpo, 
ina, 
St Croix River Asso., Menomonee, ch. 
Walworth Asso., Walworth, ch. 


MISSOURI, $1.50. 


Coll. Revs. S. M. ‘ood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist, Secs, La Monet col. per Rev. W. S. 
e 


KANSAS, $1.00. 
Sciota, Mrs. H. Holton, per Rev. T. Allen, 


OREGON, $12.50. 
Camp Warner, Rev. M. J. Kelley and wife, 


[June, 1874. 


BS 


Su 


|_| 
32 50 
| 12 00 
31 00 
34 85 
113 60 31 75 
35 
96 35 
13 55 
30 
25 00 
196 69 21 90 
74 52 
25 00 20 
15 00 
14 
30 65 
6 25 
| 
| 
47 50 
4 25 
60 00 
20 00 
25 75 
105 00 
II 00 26 oo 
30 00 
33 99 
3 00 
111 63 
9 00 1 50 
00 
59 45 $3924 70 


